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THE 
Epiſtle Dedicatory 


To His GRACE the 


Duke of Schomberg, &c. 
May it pleaſe Tour Grace, N 


| 8 a long Preſcrip- 
tion, a Right to the 
Protection of the Sword, and the 
greateſt Generals (as I ſhall prove) 
have ever been eminent Patrons of 
ſo generous an Art, that is employ'd 
in the promoting Virtue and Senſe, - 


and the diſcouraging Vice and Fol- 
ly; and the Soldier ſhou'd love 
A 2 


that 
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that, which commends his Acts and 
Glory to Poſterity. 
This Confideration, My Lord, 
has given me Aſſurance to make 
this public Addreſs to your Grace, 
and to ſhelter this Book under your 
Patronage, ſecure there, from the 
Cenſure of a capricious Town, and 
the falſe Modeſty of thoſe, who 
decline the Protection of the Mu- 
ſes, as a Vanity they ought not to 
be guilty of; for doubtful Virtues 
weaken the "Deſire of Praiſe, as 
well as the Praiſe it ſelf. Great 
Souls only, my Lord, and ſuch as 
are defend for great Actions, are 
capable of a Deſire of Praiſe, while 
little Souls bend beneath the nar- 
row and prone Luft of Gain, whale 
Praiſe is the Object of all generous 
Minds, the Source, and Origin 


of 
all that is Brave and Good ; nay, 


God himſelf is delighted with 
Praiſe, and 


Gann 
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Carmen amat quiſ que Carmine digna gerit. 


No Man that will do a Praiſe- 
worthy Action, but muſt be pleasd 
with the Praiſe, that is due to it. 
Nor does any thing but the falſe 
Humility of a degenerate Age, bar- 
ren of a pablicSpirit, advancePrin- 
ciples ſo deſtructive of all public 
Virtues. Ihe Ancients with an ho- 
neſt Confidence, made no fcruple to 
boaſt ſometimes their own Deeds; 
the Moderns with an affected Mo- 
deſty ſprung from Avarice, and a 
Conſciouſneis of wanted Warth, 
as if Vertue were infamous, woud 
ſeem aſhamd to hear theirs menti- 
on d by another (for I hope there 
are but few Men that have not 
{ome good Qualities that will bear 
the Light) and prefer the lazy 
Maxims of Shath, to thoſe, which 
have produc all the beneficial and 
active Virtues of Mankind: 


In. 
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Infanonſly pleas'd to be nnkxnown. 
forgetting that of Horace. 


Paulum ſepultæ diſtat INERTIA 
Celata viri as. 


Onknown Virtue is but little better than Sloath. 


But, my Lord, your Grace's Pub- 
lic Merits are too viſible, and too 
active to give me any fear on that 
| fide: For you are none of thoſe 
that are meanly ſwell'd with a poor 
Pride of Birth and Title, but chooſe 
to challenge our Veneration rather 
as due to your felf, than to your 
Illuſtrious Anceſtors, whoſe Glo- 
ry has been ſo lately reviv'd, and is 
yet ſo freſh in our Memories, and 
will be till the fatal Boin is forgot, 
and our Lives, Liberties, and Reli- 
gion ceaſe to be dear to us. There 
is a Humanity, and Afﬀability, that 


I have obſervd (tho at ſome Di- 
ſtance) in your Grace, worthy a 
y true 
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true noble-man, and a Juſtneſs in 
your Conduct that eſtabliſhes the 
Honour of your Titles; for Men 
derive Dignities from a Crown, but 
Reſpect from themſelves. 
| As therefore we find in your 
Grace, the Actions of the old World, 
we have Reaſon to hope that the 
ſame Effect has the ſame Cauſe, and 
then the Poets may with Confi- 
dence fly to your Grace's Protecti- 
on; for the Poet it is that gives 
Examples of Virtue to the World, 
Example produces Emulation, and 
Emulation Action; and I thall ven- 
ture to ſay, that there never was a 
Heroe, that is a Man of true Me- 
rit, in Principle and Action, who 
was not a Favourer of Poetry, and 
as a Proof of this Aſſertion, bold 
perhaps in the Eye of ſome People, 
] ſhall run over a ſhort Catalogue 
of ſome few of thoſe, that have 
been peculiarly eminent Encoura- 
gers, and Defenders of this Art. 
A 4 To 
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To paſs at once over All the He- 
roes and great Men that compogd 
the State oO: this: The Laws 
made in that buſy City for their 
Reward, Reſpect, and Preſervati- 
on; the Lacedemanians ( a ſour Peo- 
ple) animared to Battle by the Po- 
et Hyrtæus; | thall begin with the 
Great Chief of an Army of Gene- 

rals, Alexander the Great, ſo fond of 
0 Poetry, that he bore the Works of 
mer with him always in a Dia- 
| mond Cabinet taken in the Spoils 
of Darius. Look we to Rome, the 
f Miſtreſs of all the Warlike Virtues, 
and moiſt refin'd Politics, and we 
| find all her greateſt Captains Lo- 
ö vers and Protectors of Poetry: The 
: Scipios, the Famous Deſtroyers of 
| Carthage, were Favourers of En- 
| nius and Terence; the later, tho a 
| Carthaginian Slave, was 10 intimate 
with Scipio and Lælius, that they 
were thought, if not the Authors, 
' at leait the Refiners of his Plays. 


D. Junius 
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D. Junius Brutus one of the greateſt | 
Generals of his Age, was proud of 
his Friendſhip with Accius the Po- 
ct. Marius the fortunate General, 
that ſubdud Gaul and Numidia, tho 
rough, and-unpolite from his Birth 
and Fducation, and as Cicero ob- 
ſerves, unapt to Poetry, was pleasd 
with and favourd Arch:as the Poet. 
His tucceſstul Antagoniſt Lucius Cor- 
nelius Sylla, and a General of the 
{firſt Rank, was a great Encourager 
of this Art, and a Poet himſelf, and 
ſo far tran{ported with it, that ev'n 


while he beſieg d Athens, he wrote 


Ver les. I need not mention Julius and 
Auguſtus Ceſar, they are ſuch known 
Patrons of the Muſes ; or Meſſala, 
a Roman General , celebrated by 
T ibullus ; Gallus a Poet, and Gover- 
nor of Egypt, reſtor'd in ſome mea- 
ture the Fortunes of Proper tius, bro- 
ken and almoſt ſunk by his follow- 
ing the Party of Anthony; and Claw 
dian, in the Decay of the Roman 


Var- 
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Virtue and Empire, found Patrons 
in Stilico and Honorius. | 
To paſs all other Nations, our 
Anceſtors, the ancient Germans, 
barbarous as they were thought, 
drew their Courage from their Po- 
ets Songs of the Valour and brave 
Deeds of our Forefathers. Nor 
was there ever (as Cicero obſerves ) 
any Nation ſo barbarous as to vio- 
late a Poet. | 
Alfrel King of England, ſo emi- 
nent a Warrier, that he fought in 
Perſon Eighty Battles, was a Poet 
himſelf,and an Encourager of Arts. 
ing Richard Ceur dehon, whole War- 
like Inclinations carried him to 
Paleſtine, was a Poet himſelf, and 
had an Intimacy with Blondel, with 
whom he joind 1n his Songs, and 
was by his means deliver'd from his 
Captivity. Sir Philip Sidney, even 
in our Modern T imes, that dyd in 
the Field with his Sword in his 
Hand, a Poet himſelf, not con- 
tent 
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tent with his Bounties to the Artiſts, 
writanexcellent Defence of the Are. 

Thus, my Lord, I have provd 
that in all Ages of Glory the Poet 
has been the peculiar Care of the 
Soldier : And I have no Reaſon to 
doubt but that your Grace, that 
ſees fo noble a Roll of brave Lea- 
ders before you, who have all 
thought Poetry worthy their Pro- 
tection, will be like them in that 
as well as their Valour and Con- 
duct. 

"Tis true, my Lord, the Pro- 
tection of the Muſes is an Excel- 
lence few of us comprehend; 
it requires a Penetration above 
our common Smatterers in Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Politics; it requires a 
Judgment nice as that of the Foun- 
ders of two of the greateſt Mo- 


narchies of Europe, yet is, no doubt, 
obvious to your Grace, as it was to 
Mecenas and Richelieu: Bat tis Pa- 
radox to thoſe, whoſe fullneſs of 


Folly 


and Em 
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Folly is confin d to the ent on- 
Iy, nay to themſelves: But the j 
Contemners of P wou'd be 
thought wiſer and better than So- 
crates, who joind with Euripides in 
ſome of his Plays; better Stateſ- 
men than Mecenas or Richelieu; of 
more Honor, than Scipio, or Cato: 
the Cenſor; of greater Dignity and 
Valour than the Generals, Kings, 
perors I have mention d, 
and yet in Reality have nothing to. 
diſtinguiſh them, generally ſpeak- 
ing, but the Eminence of their Fol- 
lies and Vices. 

But an Apology for apparent 
Merit is what is as ſuperfluous to 
your Grace, as one for my ſelf 
wou'd be neceflary. But, my Lord, 
my Zeal for the Cauſe is a ſort of 
Deſert, and gives me a Pretence to 
your Grace's Patronage, eſpecially: 
when | preſent your Grace with a 
Sample of the Works of Men ſo 
, eminent in their Art, as thoſe that 

. COm- 
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n- compoſe this ſmall Volume; which, 
he'join'd with your Graces known 
be Humanity and Goodneſs, makes me 
So- preſume with ſome Confidence to 
in throw my ſelf at your Grave's 
we” Feet, in Subſcribing my ſelf, 
At My Lor d, 


nd 


Ss, 


Your GR AC E's moſt Humble, 
d, 
to. 


| and moft Obedient and 
Ak- 
ol- Devoted Servant. 
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Folly is contind to the preſent on- 
Iy, nay to themſelves : But the 
Contemners of Poetry wou'd be 
thought wiſer and better than So- 
crates, who joind with Euripides 1n 
ſome of his Plays; better Stateſ- 
men than Mzcenas or Richelieu; of 
more Honor, than Scipto, or Cato 
the Centor ; - of greater Dignity and 
Valour than the Generals, Kings, 
and Emperors I have mention d, 
and yet in Reality have nothing to 
diſtinguiſh them, generally ſpcak- 
ing, but the Eminence of their Fol- 
lies and Vices. 

But an Apology for apparent 
Merit is what is as ſuperfluous to 
your Grace, as one for my ſelt 
wou be neceſſary. But, my Lord, 
my Zeal for the Cauſe is a fort ot 
Deſert, and gives me a Pretence to 
your Grace's Patronage, eſpecially 
when | preſent your Grace with a 
Sample of the Works of Men to 

eminent in their Art, as thoije that 
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compole this {mall Volume; which, 
join'd with your Grace's known 
Humanity and Goodneſs, makes me 
preſume with ſome Confidence to 
throw my ſelf at your Graoe's 
Feet, in Subſcribing my felt, 


My Lord, 
Your GR AC E's moſt Humble, 
and moſt Obedient and 


Dewoted Servant. 


T E 


PREFACE 


HO in a Preface to a Book of this Na- 
ture, tome Critical Remarks may be ex- 


pected on the Excellence or Defc& of 


the Smraller Poetry; yet the Subject having been 
extrcamly well KAT d by the Marquis of Nor- 
man, I have little Occation to add any thing 
farther upon it. He has in 2 Time, when the 
Town made the falſeſt Judgment in the World 
on Tragedy it ſelf, ventur'd to ſtem the Tide 
f publick Error, and in his Eſſay on Poetry 
made them know how little thoſe Goliahs of 
the Stage had of true Merit in them: In the 
ſame Piece he has alfo laid down very juſt Rules 
for the forming of Lyric, and Elegarc Poctry; 
: > which L know nothing, that can be added. 


1 hort Confideration of the very Nature ot 


Pot, t (it, which is IMITATION. po- 
try is 3 rt of Painting, as has always been al- 
oed. and cheretore. that Piece of Poetry that 
is withont 1:7, more or leſs, is without the 
Soul ©; Po. try 2114 by Conſe QUENCE withont 
chu, whichno Boaury of l. 1nguaze,or Numbers 
C413 atTONCS for. 

This is witat ia of our C Verjewritors 
think of, or know, and this makes the beſt of 
their 


[ 
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their things, that ſhine only tor a while, 
decay fo oon, and 1a a little time wholly 
vaniſh from the Eitcem of the World, which 
may be deceiv'd by a Gare. and be impos'd on 
by want of C onfideration ; but thote being pat, 
their Darlings, like great Favourites, without 
Merit, fall unpity'd, and unregarded. 

This ought to be the Telt of the following 
Pouns, as well as of all others ; and to this Teſt 
[ leave them. adding only a Word or two about 
the Fable, in Compliance with the Author's De- 
lire. 

The caſting off Rhime may by ſome he 
thought a Boldncſs by others a Defect; the Au- 
thor hopes tlie Eoldneſs ſomething neceſſary i in 
order to reform our vitiated Taſt of Poetry, 
which often palates wretched Stuff dreſs d up in 
Rhime, that it wou d nauſcate if depriv d of the 
jingle ; which once laid aſide, the true Beauties of 
Poetry wou'd be more our Study, and applauſe 
not ſo partial. 10 thoſe who think it a Deiect. 
{ ſhail only or what is ſaid before Miltor's 
Paradiſe los. ipcaking of the Veric of that Po- 
em. The Me ſure is Eveliſh Heroick Verſe _ 
eut Rhime, as . of Homer 27 Greck, zue of 


Virgil az Latin, Rhine being no nec +, 4.1 Lat: KF, 


or $#ue Ornament of a Pocar, or eh. 1 Vie. (i. 
longer Works 77 0 ) but the Inderlion of a 
barbarous Age, to jt off writched Matter, and 
lame Metre ;, 5 indeed ſurce by the uje of ſome 
Crnzous modern Poets. carr; d away by Cuſtom, but 

much 
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vrch to their Fexation, Hinder ince, and Conſtraint 
to expreſs many things otherwiſe, and for the nn 


part worſe, than elſe they wou'd hace expreſi'd 
them, KC. 

Tac red (that 1 may not burden the Reader 
with too ong a Quotation) you may find in 
Aton. My Lord Roſcommon. an excellent Poet, 
and Critic, tho nice in his Rimes, was au * 
nemy to the worthleſs Chime ; and what js Ob- 
ferv'd by Milion is evident cv'n in \.r. Dry- 
den, the greateſt Maiter both of Rime and Lan- 
gunge of our Moderns, who has frequently juſti- 
ty'd M-/ter's laſt Remark in uſing for the Rhimc 
Sas words that he wou'd by no means have 
made Choice of, had he wrote without it. 

Thu which compoſes the reſt or this (inal 
Velum. confilts of Mixims and Reffeitions on 
Nfankind, which, with the Precept, of Virtue, 
that are deliver d in ſhort and apt Sentences 
rave days met : a kind Reception: For in then; 
Wenn Polio the World in nature; and in Lit- 
i Sly the Manners, Virtues and Detects oi 
Mr 2 which the Schools and Philoſophers 
u "1170013 upon, and which ticy otte!! 
by falſe -op-eſe enting Win, aud fra 
ni Notions much different om the 


; yp | x 1 3 IR ” eyy;+,o07 * 
Thies and fertins up a Kegalarey much es 


Ret Lo thin what tho \WViklon f For 
hys al) 07 erabliſh'd. 


* che value of theſc. Jike other Victures, 
pend on the Skill Of the Artiits. Reflection“, 
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ſome are the Children of Fancy, ſome of Judg- 
ment : theſe are built on Truth, and are uſeful 
and important, thoſe are gay Amuſements, and 
pleaſe the Wit of them, who are not always 
plcas d with Solidity. 

uin the Original Maxime, I muſt confeſs, there 
are ſome of both; but I hope Fancy has the 
Icaſt ſhare in them, which I preſume will pals 
as well as ſome others, where the has had a grea- - 
ter Predominance. 

Thoſe that I __ you from Theogmnis, 
Phocylides, and the reſt, are in my Opinion, ex- 
ccllent in their kind ; tho in ſome it muſt be 
own'd Fancy has mingl'd with Ju t; but 
when it is remembred that they were made by 
Poets, the mixture will ſcem the more excuſe- 
able. 

In them are two things very remarkable; the 
firſt makes extreamly againſt theDeclaimers on the 
Viciouſneſs of the preſent Age, in ſhewing, that a- 
bove three thouſand Vears has not made any con- 
ſiderable Alteration in our Vices, or our Follies, 
and that it is a vulgar Error, that Generations ſuc- 
ceſſively degencrate, which 1s a Notion, how- 
ever general, as falſe as abſurd, and which it 
true, muſt before now have ſunk the World in 
Contuſion and Deſtruction. 

But 'tis certain whoever reads the Prophets, 
the Ports, and the Hiſtorians ot former Ages, 
ev'n as far as Job (to go no futher) muſt be 
convinc'd that AVARICE, LOST, and 
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much to their Vexation, Hinderance, and Conſtr 


dint 
to expreſs many things otherwiſe, and for the mot 
part worſe, than elſe they wou'd have expreſs d 
them, KC. 

The reit (that I may not burden the Reader 
with too iong a Quotation) you may find in 
Milton. My Lord Roſcommon, an excellent Poet, 
and Critic, tho' nice in his Rimes, was an E- 
nemy to the worthleſs Chime ; and what is ob- 
ferv'd by Milton is evident ev'n in Nir. Dry- 
den, the greateſt Maſter both of Rime and Lan- 
guage of our Moderns, who has frequently juſti- 
fy'd Milton's laſt Remark in uſing for the Rhime = 
Sake words that he wou'd by no means have 
made Choice of, had he wrote without it. | 

That which compoſes the reſt of this ſinall : 

Volume conſiſts of Maxims and Reflections on 

Mankind, which, with the Precept? of Virtue, 

that are deliverd in ſhort and apt Sentences, 

have always met a kind Reception: For in them 
you behold the World in M ſinature; and in Lit- 

tle Survey the Manners, Virtues and Defects of 
Mankind. which the Schools and Philoſophers 
are: ſo voluminous upon, and which they often 
confound by falſe repreſenting Man, and fra- 
ming the Notions much different from the 
Things and ſetting up a Regularity much leſs 
Reaſonable, than what the Wiſdom of Heaven 
has alre1dy eſtabliſh'd. 

But the value of theſe, like other Pictures, de- 
pend on the Skill of the Artiſts. Reflections, 
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ſome are the Children of Fancy, ſome of Judg- 


and im , thoſe are gay Amuſements, and 
pleaſe the Wit of them, who are not always 
pleas'd with Solidity. 

jn the Original Maximt, I muſt confeſs, there 
are ſome of both; but I hope Fancy has the 
lcaſt ſhare in them, which I preſume will paſs 
as well as ſome others, where ſhe has had a grea- - 
* ie art be | from Theogns 

Thoſe that I have given you 7, 
Phocylides, and the reſt, are in my Opinion, ex- 


cellent in their kind; tho in ſome it muſt be 


own'd Fancy has mingl'd with Judgment; but 
when it is remembred that they were made by 
Poets, the mixture will ſeem the more excufe- 
able. 

In them are two things very remarkable ; the 
firſt makes extreamly againſt theDeclaimers on the 
Viciouſneſs of the preſent Age, in ſhewing, that a- 
bove three thouſand Years has not made any con- 
ſiderable Alteration in our Vices, or our Follies, 
and that it is a vulgar Error, that Generations ſuc- 
ceſſively degenerate, Which is a Notion, how- 
ever general, as falſe as abſurd, and which if 
true, muſt before now have ſunk the World in 
Confuſion and Deſtruction. 

But tis certain whoever reads the Prophets, 
the Poets, and the Hiſtoriant of former Ages, 
ev'n as far as Job (to go no farther) muſt be 
convinc'd that AVARICE, LUST, and 
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TREACHERY, with their various Depen- 
dants, and Branches, have been always de- 
claim d againſt, as much as now. Tis true that, 
amid th general Complaint, VIRTUE and 
V ICE ave had their particular Ebbs and 
Flows, at lcalt Hypocriſce in ſome Ages has co- 
ver d Villanics under the Vizor of Religion and 
Sanctity, which in others open Luxury has 
made more obvious and viltblc. 

The other thing, that appears remarkable in 
theſe great Men, is, That they have by the 
Force of Reaſon (that led them to Piety and 
Religion) left us many of thoſe divine Princi- 
ples, convey d to us, and made, if poſſible. 
more Authentic ſince, by the Mouth of the 
bleſſed Saviour of the World. That Piety to 
God, and our Parents, and that Juſtice to our 
ſelves, and our Neighbour ; and yet we may 
ſee the Prejudice of Cuſtom prevail d over them. 
and Revenge was too received a Notion fot 
them to quit, tho it were fo reaſonable, as it has 
ſince appear d to be by the divine Diſpenſation of 
the TRUTH ot the Goſpel; and it is morc 
to be wonder'd at, wes we that have the 
Advantage of this Diſpenſation do not in any 
one part of Morality excell them, but ſtill veri- 
fy what was advanc'd before, that the Vices of 
Men were always near the ſame, and their Vir- 
tec, not much unlike thoſe, we find at preſent 
wrong us, that is, very Rare , and gencrally 
 Saphe e ede. 
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But I wow'd not pretend to rcb thoſe Gentle 
men, that are fond of it, of a Topic of De- 
clamation ;*and I wou'd almoſt ſurrender the 
Degeneracy of Mankind to them, if they deſir'd 


it, for that end, they ought, or ſce i at leaſt - - 


to deſire it for; that is to warn, and draw Men 
from their wickedneſs. But when, on a juſt 
Conſideration I find they take a wrong Courſe 
to obtain that End, I muſt go farther and tell 
them, that perhaps from ſome of them the De- 
cay of public Virtue is wholly deriv'd. 

'Tis a miſtake to think that public and private 
Virtue is the fame ; for Experience has often 
ſhow'd us, that a Prince, and a People too that 
have been vicious enough, in regard of private 
Virtues, have yet ſhown a Zealows Love for their 
Country, which is the Qneen of all politic Vir- 
tue t. We muſt therefore look for other Cauſes of. 
the want of theſe public Virtues, which is the 
Decay and Ruin of Nations, and only proves 
the degeneracy of the Times we live in; which 
gives riſe to all our Diviſions; and thoſe are ſure 
Forerunners of Ruin, and the certain promiſe 
of Deſtruction. 

I ſhall venture to fay that the lazy Pride of 
the old Philoſophers was the Origin of this E- 
vil, and the World docs not owe more Virtue 
to the Poets of Athens, than Vices to her Phi- 
loſophers. I mean thole Fact:ovs Schools, that 
divided the old World in whimſical Diſputes, 
and taught Mankind to forget Ambition the 

$.73. ©» Mother 
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Mother and Nurſe of all great Actions and pub- 
lic Virtues. All the Catilinet, and Ravilac's are 
meer Triflers in Miſchief to theſe. They 
with a narrow Miſchief aim'd only at the De- 
ſtruction of Particulars, but the Phzloſophers at 
the Degeneracy and Ruin of all Mankind. 

I dare aſſert, that there is ſcarce a Problem in 
Euclid more evident, than that all the Actions 
worthy Praiſe, and Imitation among the Romans 
and ' Greeks, or indeed among all Nations, in 
which we can diſcover any Footſteps of Bra- 
very, or that ever made any Figure in the 
World, ſprung from Ambition, a Deſire of Fame, 
and an Heroic Love of Praiſe. 

All the Benefits, that Humane Seciety has 
receiv'd, all the Examples that may be urg'd to 
ſtir up a generous Emulation to noble Exploits, 
to the Love, and Service of our Country, to 
whom do we owe them, but to ſuch who were 
fir d with Ambition ? To thoſe who courtec 
Fame, and public Applauſe ? On the other Hand. 
to whom have all Nations ow'd the moſt fat. 
Miſchiefs, they ever felt ; Treafons, Murders, 
Briberys, but to Men void of this Godlike Paſ- 
ſion, to Men guided wholly by a ſordid Intereſt, 
a Mechanic Love of GAIN, to which they 
have facrific'd all the Duties they ow'd the 


Public; and the Good of Humane Society, who 
had no Care to derive either true Pleaſure, Ho- 
nor or Praiſe from any of their Actions? From 
whom proceed all the Oppreſſions, Uſuries, and 
Extortions, under which ſo many — 

aily 


| 


g 
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poor wretched Knave, tis the heigt 
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daily fink, but from Men, who have no high- 
er or nobler Aim, than the amaſſing together 
Heaps of Wealth, which they have not the 


Soul to uſe, when at the Expence of fo 
much Guilt, obtain d? And theſs Men ap- 
pear no leſs Fools, than Knaves ; for what 
Folly can be greater, than to ſpend one Life in 
4 Fatigue, in a continu'd Courſe of 
(hviſh Fears, and Toils, of ſecret Villanies, to 
obtain nothing by it of Uſe or Pleaſure to Life. 
For when all the Needs, and Pleaſures of Life, 


Fame, Honour, R the Love and 
Praiſe of this Countrey, may be d at 
ten times leſs of T 
than Infamy, the Imputation 


ro purſue the laſt, and neglect the firſt, 
Who are thoſe who divide their Coun 
into Factions, to make its Ruin more eaſy, 
nay, unavoidable, but fuch as have no Notion 
of the Pleaſure of Fame, and Love of their 
Country:? But ſuch who abuſe it, to ſerve a 
private End? And embroil the Public, to gra- 
tify a private Paſſion? Speak to theſe Men of 
Fame, of a true Ambition, of the Force of pub- 
lic Praiſe, and they laugh at you. | 
"Tis with Regret, that I attribute the Decay 
of Public Virtue, to the Doctrine of the Con- 
tempt of Glory, which ſome Divincs derive from 
the Whimſical Hypocriſie of the Stoics, and 
Melancholy Dreams of the primitive Monks, 
not from the Goſpel. And tlie Reaſon that this 


a 3 Doctrine 
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Doctrine finds fo many Patrons is, that it indul- 
ges Self- Intereſt, and little Deſigns, brings into 
Diſgrace that public Spirit, that is nouriſh'd dy 
2 Deſire of public Praiſe, by doing publick A- 
ctions to deſerve it, and which directly oppoſes 
privatc G 1, and all the ignoble Aims of Ava- 
rice. 

Rowe had never made ſuch a Figure in the 
World, had it ſuffer d ſuch Principles to ſpread 
among her Children: And it was late cer the 
pernicious Dreams of the Greek Gymnaſit im- 
pos'd on their Underſtanding, and corrupted 
their Morals. Nor were thoſe Emperors ſo much 
to blame, that baniſh'd the canting Tribe of 
Philoſophers, ſince it was not the Gold of Af, 
but the Doctrines of Greece that weaken'd, and 
deſtroy d the old Roman Virtue, celebrated by 
Ernizs,and hot to be ſhook by any thing but the 
vain Philoſophy of Greece. The Roman Vir- 
tue cou'd not be corrupted by Gold, till their 
Original Principles of Glory were poiſon'd, 
were blotted out by the narrow Notions of thoſe 
falſe Contemners of the World, who at the 
ſame time that they theltcr'd their Cowardice, 
and unaptneſs to great Actions, under a con- 
tempt of a Glory, that was to be won by Deeds 
that the S/ ful, the Fearful, and the Baſe 
cou'd not obtain, diſcover'd their falſe Ambition 
of a Name, by ſetting (as Cicero obſerves) their 
own Nanis to their Writings. 


Twas 


LL 


1 
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Twas after theſe Doctrines prevail'd, that 
the Roman Nobility, who deriv'd their Value 
and their Families, from their Anceſtors Love 
of Glory, fell to the mean Aim of Ulurers, and 
thought of nothing leſs, than of the puolic 
Good, and the Honour of their Country, 
when ever it interferred with their own pri- 
vate Advantage. Briberies, Extortions, and 
Oppreſſions, were as agreeable to this Doctrine, 
as its Mercenary Teachers, notorious for Ava- 
rice, as Lucian very well ſhews in his Dial 
Let any Man but take a veiw of Rowe when 
the Doctrines of Glory were in Force, and of 
Rome as Anmmianus Marcellinus draws her, cor- 
rupted and now almoſt deſtroy'd by the perni- 
cious Doctrines of the contempt of Glory, and 
ſee which gives the faireſt, and moſt reaſona- 
ble Proſpect. 

It was in the Schools of the Mercenary Greeks 
that the Roman Youth were perſwaded, that 
Fame was nothing but an Empty Name, the Child 
of Pride, the Mother of wicked Aitions, the 
Source of War and Deſolation. Twas in theſe 
Schools, they heard theſe Queſtions ask'd, What 
is a Great Name to 4 Man that is Dead ? And 
where is the Ple.iſurc of Heroic Deeds when the 
Hero is no more © This made them hear from 
Seneca, (a Man by his Principles and Liſe qua- 
lify'd for ſuch Reflections) what a melancholy 
Thought it was to a great Man after all his Toll, 
2nd Hazard, that he hid only labour d for a mag- 

2 4 nificent 
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wificent Inſcription on his Tomb. The Reflection 
is Hypochondriac, and falſe ; for a Man that 
has done glorious Actions, has the Comfort to 
reflect, when his Pains are over, that the Me- 
mory of them is laſtiug, that he has ſerv d his 
Country, that in that he has been a gencrous 
Benefactor to Millions, and that if he falls in 
the Service, he is ſure to ſurvive in the Hearts 
of all the Wiſe, the Good and the Brave. 

But granting that the Heroe, when he is dead 
has no. ſhare in the Pleaſure, in the Honours 
done to his by Poſterity (which can- 
not be prov'd) yet he in his Lite poſſeſſes the 
extended Joys of Poſterity, and the ſucceeding 
Honours, that will always be paid him after his 
Death, and his Life is fo, as it were, a kind of 
Eternity, drawing all the future Glory andTime 
into one preſent Now. So far ſtretch'd beyond 
the Vulgar is the ſhorteſt Life of a Man of true 
Ambition, a Man above the Mean Spirit of the 
Vulgar, that dares prefer his Countries Good 
and Service to all private Ends; and the longeſt 
Age of an other Man contains not the Joy, Sa- 
tistaction, and Pleaſure of one Hour of a He- 
roes, every Minute of which holds in full view 
the Glory of Ages to come. 

Some of the Moderns have given a newEdition 
of the ancient Hcreſie of the Stoics, or ra- 
ther diſguisd it under the Specious Ornaments 
of Religion. They wili allow no Object wor- 


thy a Chriſtian's Soul, but the inviſible Expecta- 
| tions 
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tions of the World to come, as if the Glorious, 
and Public Aims of thir, were injurious to that; 
or that a Man cou'd not be a good Chriſtian, 
and a good Patriot ; that the doing Good to 
humane Society, ſhou'd . ot be pleaſing to the 
God, and Author of that Society, who has 
plac'd Fame in a Poſt fo eminent, that is not 
to be gain'd but by Public Vertue. A Hypo- 
crite may put on the World in many ſpecious 
Duties, to the Ruin of the Public, but never 
can be a Condidate for Fame, withont doing a 
Public Service, a general Good ev'n by the very 
Hypocriſy ; whereas the Pretence to ſome Con- 
templative Virtues is generally productive of 
Detriment to all it can reach. The Vizor of 
Zeal gets the Religious Hypocrite Truſts of E- 
ſtates, Children, &c. whence they eafily ruin 
Families and enrich themſelves. 

Theſe Monkiſh Notions are prejudicial to the 
Public in the higheſt Degree, it robs the State 
of many Members, who were they not diverted 
by ſuch Powerful Perſwaſions, as thoſe of E- 
ternity (for theſe Patrons of Sloath annex that 
to this religious IAleneſs) might do their Coun- 
try Service, and be beneficial to Mankind. This 
fooliſh Content of the World is a fort of Mur- 
derer; for whoever is infected with it, is dead 
to this Word, inactive, regardleſs of the Du- 
ties of this Life, and wholly intenſe on thoſe 
of the next, ſuppoting them incompatible. Hu- 
mane Society ſubſiſts by Activity, and a 


Wise 
and 
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and Provident State, like that of the Bees, wall 
not ſuffer a Drone, eſpecially ſuch a Number of 
uſcleſs Contiumers of the Public, as all thoſe en- 
thaltaſtic Religious Orders in the Church of 
None; whoſe End and Aim is to corrupt Man- 
kind with this tloathful Principle; and whoare 
only induſtrious in ſpreading this Lethargy, to 
their own Gain, thro' the whole State, till it 
oppreſs the Body Politic, as is evident from 
Spain, which owes not its Weakneſs more to 
thoſe great Draughts of People ſent to the Weſt- 
Jedjes, and the 'Expulli on of the Moors, than 
to the exorbitant Number of Religious Houſes ; 
and had long before this timc been a Prey to 
France, but for that Intereſt other Nations took 
in its Detence. | 

It was one of the firſt and chick Points of 
th. oil Roman and Greek Religion to dye for 
their Country, to attempt noble, daring and 

glorious Actions, to mike the p. ablick Gord 
cir net Aim. This made Dec jus Icap into 

hc (se, and Codlrus rath into the Enemics at- 
te to die among them, that his Country might 
be victorious over her Foes. This made Camil- 
lar neglect his Reſentment, when his Country's 
Diſtreſs call'd his Aſliſtince; and this made Cato 
cleſpiſe Life, when his Countries Freedom was 
no Mor. 

t were to be wilh'd. that on the Reformati- 
on, with the other Errors of the Church of 
12 ve had Gonk off all Remains of her 

| Contem- 


e oat de; fas. 
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templative Follies, all Superſtitious Notions of 
Devotion, diſagreeable to thoſe Duties that God 
has impos'd on every Man, as he's a Member of 
Humane Society. So great and fo noble an At- 
tempt, as the treeing Mankind from the Gros, 
and Slavith Impoſitions of the Roman Clergy, 
ſhou'd not methinks have ſtop'd in the Middle, 


it ſhou d have proceeded to a true Thorough-Re- 
formation, and taught the Love of Gl 


ory, that 
is, Ot Great and Glorious Actions, as the ſureſt 


way to Heaven, being the moſt beneficial to 
that humane Society formed by the God of 
Heav'n; whereas the depreſſing the Merit, and 
Valuc of good Works, has almoſt loft us Morali- 
ty and political Virtues. Tis in vain to urge us 
out of a barren Point of meer Duty, to the Per- 
formance ot what at the {ame time they tell us, 
is neither Mcritorious in it ſelf, nor mult yield 
us any Deſire of Fame, Clory and a great Name. 

The Church of Rowe has at length bred a 
Vermin in the Core ot tins Contemplative No- 
tion, that may in time eat out all its Subſtance, 
as it has that of Religion, reſolving (if they 
give us a true Account of it) all active Duties 
of Religion into theſe Mental Dreams, and en- 
thuſiaſtic Amuſements, that is in the Quietiſts. 
And perhaps nothing has contributed more to the 
breeding the various Sects, that have fall'n off 
from the Church of England, than ſome en- 
thuſiaſtic Notions, they have caught hold of and 


in which they place the chief Principles of Re- 
ligion. 1 
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{ wou'd not be underſtood, as if I allow'd 
no mental Pray'r, no Meditation on the Good- 
neſs, Mercy. and other Attributes of God, the 
Beauties of Providence, &c. which as they are 
excellent in themſelves, are far from being pre- 
judicial to the active Life; but I am againſt ma- 
king Contemplation the whole Bulinets of ones 
Thoughts, and vrong Contemplation, which 
vilifies the admirable Works of Hcav'n, depricates 
Man, its Matterpiece,and is deſtructive of Humane 
Society, which 1 i the peculiar Care of that Deity 
we all * who is its Founder and Preſerver: 
The End of the very Being of Man is Humane 
Society. Thoſe Opinions therefore, that con- 
tribute moſt to that, muſt be the moſt accepta- 
ble to God, and, theſe, thereſore, a Man may 
believe the ſureſt and moſt direct Path to God 
his chief and ultimate End, Hope, and Deſire. 

I have been inſenſibly drawn into this Di- 
greſſion, which I hope is not altogether Fo- 
reign to the Book ; for as the Maxims and Re- 
flections regard the private Life, fo I find 
that the two Satires are an Eſſay to raiſe our 
dead Deſire of Fame and Glory; and till that 
is rais'd by their ancient Triumphs, Honours, 
c. we may complain of the want of Pub- 
lic Virtues, but are not like to ſee them in a 


Nation where Faction has ſuch Footins, and 


private Ends are carry'd on with ſo little Rea- 
ſon, and fo great Animoſity. But this I may 


verture to ſay, when true Poetry has more E- 
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ſteem, and falſe Controverſies and pernicious 
Principles leſs Pow'r, England will be happy. 
When thoſe that ſer 57 for Reforming our 
Manners, have Morality themſelves, and act 
not for Money, but the Love of the 
Virtue and Poetry will flouriſh, and 
have true Patriots, and Defence in it ſelf. 

What remains is n) a fuccin&t Account of 
ſome few of thoſe Great Men from whom 1 
have taken the ancient Maxims, &c. 
To begin with Theognis here, as well as in 
the Book. There were ſeveral of the Name, 
tho' our Author was firſt both in Time, and in 
Reputation, and his Sentences were always quo- 
ted as the Oracles of ſome Apollo. The time of 
his Birth, his Parents, Profeſſion, and Death, 
are uncertain z all that can be gather'd is very 
doubtful, nor very conſiſtent. F is own 
Verſe, we find him to be of Megara, but there 
were ſeveral Cities of that Name; tho Plato, 
and the many Authors, follow him, place it in 
Sicily, others will have it to be that Megara near 
the Ibm, betwixt Beotia, Attica, and the Pe- 
loponeſws. His Fortune was but ſmall, as his 
Writings ſhew ; and he is thought to have 
lived in the «gth Olympiad. We have nothing 
extant of his Works but his Sentences, tho he 
writ a great deal more: Some tell us he was 
conte with Solon, and addicted to the 
ſame ſort of Study ; 1. Lovers of Poetry, and 
both writ the — Virtue. 

Fs 
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Phocylides was Contemporary of Pythagoras ; © 
tho Phocyliles was firſt known to the World 
accord ing to Euſebiuc. He flouriſh d in the 6oth 
Olympiad, and Pythagorus in the 63d. In his 
time liv'd Anacreon, Simonides, and Then mis, 
and Hieremie the Prophet. Sidas differs but a 
Year from Enjevs tor he places both in 
the 59th Olympiad , 1547 atter the Trojan 
War. As for k1s Sctuences, Suid is atlures 18 
they were only the Heads of Chapters writ on 
theſe ſeveral Subjects. Of Pythagoras and Solon 
I need ſay little, fince they are known to cvery 

Sndas, after he has enumcrated leveral of 
the Name of Simonides, mentions our Author 
at laſt as the Son of Crinus, a Writer ot lambics, 
of which and Elegies he wrote two Books. Ile 
liv d 300 Years after the Trojan War; and ſome 
_ him, not Arch:lochus the Inventor of Iam- 

ICS. . 

Lin the Poets feign the Son of Apollo, but 
Suilas ines him a Native of Chalcis, and the 
firſt thar brought Letters out of Phænicia; that 
he was Maſter or Tutor to Hercules, and is ge- 
ncrally rang'd among the Lyric Poets of the 
firſt Form. | 

Callimachns was a Grarmmnarianggf Cyrene, the 
Scholar of Hermocrates : he is ſad to havebeen 
a Man of ſuch indefatigable Application to his 
Study, that beſides ſeveral Poems, he writ 80000 
Books in Proſe. He liv'd in the time of Ptol-- 
my Philadelphas, in the $2 1ſt Olympiade 
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Philemon was a Comic Poet, that wrote in 
the time of Alexander the Great, in the 111th 
Olympiade, ſomething before Menander. He 
was, it we believe Sas, a Hracuſtan ; if Stra- 
bo, i Pompeopel:is, City of Cilia. 

Alexis was a Thracian, and Uncle to Menarn- 
ler the Comic Port, who being ask'd as he 
crawl'd along with Ol1 Age, What he did? Re- 
ply'd, I die by degrees. 

Amphis was an {thenian , and a Comic Poet, 
and as Lucretizs aſſures us, he liv'd in the time 
of Plato, on whom he reflected in his Poems. 

Anaxandrides was the Son of Anaxai:drus, of 
the Ile of Rhodes, or as fome ſay of Colophon, 
He is ſuppoſed to have been born in the time of 
Philip of Macedon, near the 150th Olympiade. 
He was the Anthor of 65 Comedies, and won 
the Prize ten times. 

Antiphanes was one of the moſt ancient of 
the Comic Poets, for he lived very near the 
time of Theſpis, and from him Comedy, was 
call'd the Antiphanian Verſes. 

Apollodorus was contemporary with Menan- 
der, and wrote a great many Comedics. He was 
reckon'd among the firſt Rank of Comic Poets 
ot the New Comedy; and from him Terence 
tranſlated his Phormio, and Hecyra. 

Diphilus was of Synope, according to Strabo, 
and liv'd in the time of Menandcr :; Ee wrote an 
Hundred Plays; and Clemens Alexanarirus com- 
mends them for being repleniſh d with sentences 
and the true Ridiculum. Me- 
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Menander was an Athenian, by much the 

Prince of all Comic Poets of the New Come- + 

dy: He wrote 108 or 109 Comedies, as ſome 
fay ; tho Apollodorws ſays only 105. 

This ſhort Account I thought might not be 
unwelcom nor unneceſtary ; for it ſhews che 
Antiquity of the Sentences ; and that thoſe who 
would know more ot them will think it worth 
their while to conſult the Authors, whoſe De- 
fign makes them more large and particular. 

Since this Impreſſion has been wrought off, I 
have been aſſur d that the Song of the Old Man's * * 
Love has been printed, which being ignorant of, 
and receiving it from the Hands of a Noble 

Lord to Print, I incautiouſly inſerted ; but it 

being Good in its kind, I hope the Tranſgreſ- 

= will be eaſily pardon'd by the Candid Rea- 
er. 
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PF. 21. |. 2. for She r. He. p. 25.1. 9. for Friend r. Fiend. p.29. 
I. 1. tor Hew's r. Heroes. p. 28. I. 10. for warm r. arm. |. 13. 
for cure, r. cure. p. 32. J. 14. atrer Spight ſhould only be a Comma. 
36. L 14. r. ui. |. :7. aſter Grimace a Comma only. p. 40. 
L t. who'd boaſt. p. 41. |. 16. for my t. thy. p. 43. J. 6. r. from. 
44. |. 7. for with r. wos'd. I. antepenult. tor this r. thus. p- 46. l. 12. 
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r. ſcems. p. 130. I. penult. r. uſes. p. 142. J. 17. r. adapt. p. 160. 
I. 1. r. Beauty. 
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An ODE on the late Mr. Henry Pure 
cel. By the moſt Honourable the Mar- 
quiſs of Normanby. 


OOD Angels ſnatch d him eagerly on 
hizh, 


Joyful they flew, ſinging, and ſoaring thro the Sky, 
Teaching his new-fledg'd Soul to fly, 
While we, alas! did all lamenting lie ! 

But he went muſing all along, 

And new compos'd their Heav'nly Song, 

i Awhile 


[2] 
Awhile his skilful Notes loud Halleluja's drown'd, 


But ſoon they ceas'd their own, to catch his pleaſing 
Sound. 


Then with Divine Tranſport eccho'd it all around, 

And David's tuneful Lyre improv'd the Harroony. 
David in Sacred Story ſo renown'd, 
No leſs for Muſick, than for Poetry. 
Oh! Genius moſt ſublime in either Art! 
Crown'd with Applauſe, ſurpaſſing all Deſert! 

A Man juſt after God's own Heart ! 

If Humane Cares are lawful to the bleſt, 
Already ſettl'd in Eternal Reſt, 
Needs muſt thou wiſh, that Purcel only might 
Have liv'd to ſet whatever thou didſt write. 
For ſure the Noble Thirſt of Fame 
In our frail Body never dies, 
But with the Soul aſcends the Skies, 
From whence at firſt it came. 
Tis not the ſlighteſt Proof we have 
That part of it ſurvives the Grave, 


And in our Fame below {till bears a Share. 


Why is the Future elſe ſo much our Care? * 
vn 


a 


[3] 
Ev'n in our lateſt Moment of Deſpair ? 
And Death it ſelf deſpis d by all the Wiſe and Brave. 
Oh! all ye bleſs d Harmonious Quire, 
Whoſe only happy Buſineſs is to love and to admire. 
Look down with Pity from your peaceful Bow'r, 
On wretched Men perplext, 
And ever, ever vext 
With anxious Care of Trifles, Wealth, and Pow'r; 
Among rough Minds due Reverence infuſe | 
For ſweet Melodious Sounds and every artful Mule. 
Muſic improves our Nature, and inſpires 
„ elevated Thoughts and eager warm 


— 


— — 


SONG. By Mr. Wolſley. 


ET humble Souls their Flames conceal, 
Who love where they re aſham d to tell; 
All who admire your Charms (deny d 
To taſte the Bliſs) may fall with Pride. 
B 2 And 


41 
And if the Juſt to Martyrdom will fly, 


When every Joy they hope for is unknown, 

And Faith do's without Reaſon, lead them on, 

Your Captives may with Satisfaction die, 
Since Pity will attend them to the Grave, 
A greater Blefling than they here cou'd have. 

(2) 

Yet think not, Cloris,: Heav'n defign'd 
The faireſt Creatures, moſt unkind ; 
Thoſe who may boaſt the brighteſt Eyes, 

Can claim but Hearts for Sacrifice ; 

And when you proudly wou'd make Life your Prey, 
Like an Ambitious Tyrant you will fall, 
Fear'd and admir'd, but envy'd by us all. 

You like the Sun your Glories ſhou'd diſplay ; 
Tho' in one Clime a greater Heat you give, 
You no where ſhou'd refuſe enough to live. 
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A Riddle on a Lonking-Glaſs, 
To a LADY. 


Ince you, with greateſt Satisfaction may 
— Converſe with this ſevere ſmooth Counſcllour 
Say who it is does good Advice convey, EE 
And yet can neither Fecl, Speak, See, nor Hear? 
He tells my Lady Loveman ſhe is old, | 
That few will to the Charms of Paint ſubmit ; 
And oft he has to S-—-- and R- told 


Their Perſons arelef6 taking, than their Wit. 
'Tis ſtrange how he durſt thus affront theſe Beaux, 


Whoſe Locks are not more fatal than their Swords 3 
But like the Hydra Head cut off, he knows 

His Ruin many Counſellours affords : 

Yet, they pretend he's their indulgent Friend; 
And fays they now are in their Youth and Prime. 


Whole Mornings in his Company they ſpend, 
B'3 And 
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And are not fonder of themſelves, than him: 
He's much in Courts, where he is Prince and Slave: 
Great Lady, Bawd, wiſe Stateſman, Paraſite. | 
He's ugly, handſome, brisk, dull, Coward, brave 
And my Averſion, tho' he's your Delight. 

But, oh! of him beware, for he'll perſwade 
No Mortal can deſerve the Charms you own, 
Till you the pretious Moment have delay'd, 

And then he'll tell you all your Charms are gone. 


— — — 


By the Earl D---- 


(1) 
Fire of Love in youthful Blood, 
Like what is kindled in Bruſhwood 
But for a Moment burns, 
Yet in that Moment makes a mighty Noiſe: 
It crac and to Vapour turns, 
And toon it ſelf deſtroys. 
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But when crept into aged Veins, 
It lowly burns, and long remains, 
And with a ſullen Heat, 
Like Fire in Logs, it glows and warms em longs 
And tho the Flame be not fo great. 
Yet 1s the Heat as ſtrong, 


— 


BY the late Earl of Rocheſter, againſt 


Marriage. 


Arriage, thou State of Jealouſie and Care, 


The Curſe of Wife, what Fleſh and Blood 
can bear ? 


She ever loads your Head, and ſtunns your paſſive Ear, 
And ſtill the Plague you feel, or ſtill you fear. 
The World's enchanted with the flattering Scenez 
But oh! the frightful Shapes that lurk within! 


B 4 Wives, 
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Wives, like the Morn, appear at diſtance bright, 
', Teleſcopes of Marriage change the Sight, 
A ih-w the miſrepreſented Proſpect Right. 
Fr chat did from afar with Glory (mile, 
Near Hand is dark; a rugged uncooth Soil; 


; 


The fancv'd Pleaſure ptoves a tireſom Clogg ; 


The Turf is Fair, but hides a fatal Bogg, 
When ere to caſe your Care you take a Wife, 
She loads your Days, and doubly clogs your Life; 
Or by a Partner it you'd raiſe your Joy, 

The kind Partaker takes it all away. 

Perhaps in Rowing you may take a Pride; 

The Pleaſure flyes, when to the Oar you're ty'd. 
Like Gally-Slaves you live whene're you wed, 
Tugg at a Wite, and drag a Chain in Bed. 

Of all the Bed/ams Marriage is the worſt, 
With endleſs Cords, with endleſs Keepers curſt ! 
Frantic in Love you ran, and rave about, 
Mad to get in, but hopeleſs to get out : 

Still here you lie, for tho your Frenzie's cur d, 
The nauſeous Hoſpital muſt ever be endur d. 


By 
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By the ſame. 


] Preymis'd Sylvia to be true; 
Nav. om of Zeal, I ſwore it too: 
And thu the might be eve me more, 
Gave her in writing what I ſwore: 
Not Vows, not Oaths can Lovers bind; 
So long as bleſs d, fo long they're kind: 
"Twas in a Leaf, the Wind but blew, 
Away both Leaf and Promiſe flew. 


A SONG. By Dr. King. 


18 ſay you Love, repeat again, 
Repeat th amazing ſound : 
Repeat the Eaſe of all my Pain, 
The Cure of every Wound. | 
What you to thouſands have deny d, 
To me you freely give, 


While 


. 
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While I in humble Silence dy d, 
Your Mercy bad me live. 
So upon Latmos top each Night 
Endymion ſighing lay, 
Gar d on the Moons tranſcending Light, 
Deſpair'd, but durſt not pray. 
But Divine Cynthia ſaw his Grief, 
Th Effet of conquering Charms, 
Unask'd, the Goddeſs brings Relief, 
And falls into his Arms. 


— —_ - — — — 


Anacreontique to Delia on Ne. years. day. 


By Mr. S---- 


Wake, awake, bright Nymph appear, 
Give in a Glance my coming Year ; 
Faint Gleams of Light the Sphere adorn, 
Open thoſe Eyes, and help the Morn : 
Begon, begon ye Shades away, 
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Her Curtain draws, and breaks the Day : 


Behold the future Minutes ſtrive 
Which ſooneſt ſhall at her arrive: 
Some bliſs ful, ſome afflicted be; 
Be thoſe for her, be theſe for me! 


Yet let her ſo much Sorrow know, 
As to conceive her Lovers Woe. 


Dear Time into her Breaſt inſpire 
Tender Grief and ſoft Defire : 

And if thou hear'ſt the humble Pray'r 

Of Lovers dying in Deſpair, 

On the Wiſe, and on the Grave, 

On the Learned, on the Brave, 

Who wou'd Names and Fortunes raiſe, 
Good Time beſtow thy Length of Days : 
Let Length of Days their Portion be, 
But give me Opportunity. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SONG. By the late Lord Rocheſter. 


Ince Death on all lays his Impartial Hand, 
And all reſign at his command; 

The Stoic too, as well as I, 

With all his Gravity muſt die; 

Let's wiſely manage this laſt Span, 

The momentary Life of Man ; 

And ſtill in Pleaſure's Circle move, 


? 


Giving our Days to Friends, and all our Nights to 


Love. 

Then while we are here let's thus perfectly live, 

And taſte all the Pleaſures, that Nature can give; 

Freſb Heat when Life's fading, our Wine will inſpire, 

And fill all our Veins with a Nobler Fire. | 
(2) 

When we're ſapleſs, old, and impotent, 

Then we ſhall grizve for Youth miſpent; 

Wine and Women only can 


Cheriſh 


o 


” 
1 
| | 
«'» 


— 


f 
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Cheriſh the heavy Heart of Man. 
Let's drink on till our Blood o'reflows 
Its Channels, and luxuriant grows : 
Then when our Whores have drein'd each Vein, 


And the thin Maſs freſh Spirits crave, lets drink 
again. 
Then while we are here, &c. 
(3) | | 
The happy King, whom Heav'n it ſelf call'd Wiſe, 
Saw all was Vanity but Vice : 
His active Mind, ever in queſt of Bliſs, 
Survey d all things, and ſtuck to this: 
Myriads of Harlots round him ſtrove, 
Some ſung, while others ated Love. 
Who then our Frailties can condemn, 
Since one ſo wiſe left all to follow them > 


L140 


Epigram. By Mr. Oldmixon. 


N Greece of old the Candidates of Fame 
Sung often for the Prize, as well as Name 

With Herdes at their Games the lanrell'd Bard 

Sat crown'd, in equal Honour and Reward : 

With Grace, and M.j*ity, and Art they Sung, + 

And whole Olympus of their Tryumphs rung: 

But now, alas ! the Glorious Scene is chang d, 

The Poet with the Player now is rang d: N 

The Stages either Growth alike produce, 5 

And every Punk in Tinſel is a Muſe. 

With Luſt and Wine perhaps the Coxcomb fir d, 

Grows vain, and fondly fancies he's inſpir d: 
The Player damn d, and hiſs d from off the Stage, 

Turns Poet, writes, and entertains the Age ; 

Fame he renounces, and in this he's wiſe ; 

For what deſpiſes him, he ſhou'd deſpiſe. 

He takes, is damn'd; by turns he lives or ſtarves, 
As the Whim runs, and not as he deſerves. 
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The vileſtFlatterics his Ambition raiſe; 

' A Fool's Applauſe, and ev'n an Actors Praiſe: 
But Fortune ſoon her Favourite muſt diſown, 


And where ſhe took him up, will lay him down. 


* 


TRL, „ — 


An Elegy on the Earl of Rocheſter. By 
the Honourable Mrs. Wharton. 


E EP Waters ſilent roll, ſo Grief like mine 
Tears never can relieve, nor Words define ; 


Stop then your rainy Source, weak Springsof Grief, 


Let Tears flow from their Eyes, whom Tears relieve, . 


They from their Heads ſhew their light Sorrows 
there; 


Cou d my Heart weep, it's Sorrows twou d declare. 
Weep drops of Blood, my Heart, thou'ſt loſt thy 


; Pride, 
The Cauſe of all thy Hopes and Fears, thy Guide. | 
He wou d have led thee right in Wiſdoms way, 
And 'twas thy Fault when e re thou wenſt aſtray : 

= And 


[16] 


And fince thou ſtrayd'ſt when guided and led on, a 


Thou wilt be ſurely loſt now left alone. 1 
It is thy Elegy I write, not his ; 

He lives immortal, and in higheſt Bliſs 

But thou art deac alas! my Heart, thou'rt dead, 
He lives, that lovely Soul for ever fled, 
And thou mong Crouds on Earth ar: buried. 

He led thee up the ſteep and high Aſcent 

To Poetry, the Sacred Way he went. 

He taught thy Infant Muſe the Art betime, 

Tho' then the way was difficult to climb. 

Since Daphne proſtituted has her Tree, 

We well may ſcorn the Chime of Poetry: 

Then ſhe was only his, Conſtant and Fair, 

And taught us all Deſire, and all Deſpair. 

But now, like other Beauties, oft enjoy'd, 

Her Charms are gone, and all her Lovers cloy'd : 
Great was thy Loſs, which thou can'ſt ne re expreſs, 


Nor was th inſenſible dull Nations leſs. 
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He civiliz'd the Rude, and taught the Young, © 


Made Fools crow wiſe, ſuch artful weng 4 
Upon his uletul and inſtructive Tongue. LE 
His lively Wit was of himſelf a Part; 

Not as in other Nin the Work of Art 


For tho' his Learning, like his Wit, was gredth + 
Yet ſure all Learning came below his Wit: FW 
As God's immediate Gifts are better aaf, 


Than thoſe we borrow from our Likeneſs here- 
He was- -- but 1 want Words, and nere can tel: 


3 lde 


3 


Yet this I know, he did Mankind excel. 
And was what no Man ever was before, 
Nor can indulgent Nature give us more 5 


For to make him ſnꝰ ex hauſted all her ſtore. 
His Childhood flam d with that Poetic Rage. 
With which he ſince inform'd, and bleſt the Age. 
Then when his Limbs were weak, his Wit was ſtrong, 
Good Senſe, before plain Words, adorn'd his Tongne. 
No wonder that he left the World fo ſoon; 
The little time he had was all his own. © 
No part of it in Childhood ſtole away, 

C And 
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And yet this matchleſs Pattern went aſtray. 
When ſuch as he can Err, and Angels fall, 


What hope have we ever to climb at all > 

God ſaw this drooping Star, and caſt him down, 
That he might raiſe his Soul to be his own. 

God ſaw and lov'd him, ſaw this chiefeſt Part 
Of his Creation from his Precepts ſtart, 

Bleſt him with dying Pains, and gave him more 
in that laſt mournful Gift, than all before. 

Gave him a Penitence fo fixt, ſo true, 


A greater Penitence, no Saint e re knew. 


Which done, the merciful Creator ſaid, 
This Creature of my own is perfect made; 
No longer fit to dwell with Man below, 
He'll be a Wonder amongſt Angels now; 
III ſtrait to thoſe exalted Spirits ſhow 
What ſtupid Man can not enough admire ; 
He ſtopt, and his beſt finiſh'd Work expir'd, 


And the Triumphant Soul to Heav'n aſpir d. 


To Heav'n, where everlaſting Glories ſhine ; 
To Heav'n, where Cherubim with Angels join, 


To 
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To welcome him, whom we'll no more deplore, 
Since ſo well landed on that happy Shoar. | 
He who cou'd here below ſuch wonders ſing, 
What will he now to Heav'ns eternal King? 
And finct our Joys in him were here ſo great, 
What will they be, when we immortal meet. 
With Extaſie theſe Thoughts enflame my Mind, 
Methinks I leave this Caſe of Fleſh behind, 

And to him wing'd with Joy out-flye the Wind. 


— * — 


On the foregoing Elegy. By Mr. J. How. 


us, of his dear Euridice depriv'd, 
In Numbers ſoft the faithfulOrpheas griev'd, 
Thus charm'd the World, while he his Pains re- 
lievd. 
To hear his Lyre the Beaſts and Foreſts ſtrove ; 
But yours alone can Men, and Angels move, 5 
Can teach thoſe how to write, theſe how to love. 


C 2 You 
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You only cou'd deſerve fo good a Friend, | 
And to be thus lamented by your Pen,. 5 | 
Was only due to th' wittyeſt, beſt of Men. | 


His Soul toHear'n h willingly reſign d, 
But kindly left within your matchleſs Mind 
A double Portion of his Wit behind. 


Equal to this is the Return you give, 
Lofty as Clouds, which did his Soul receive; 
His well-ſung Name does in your Poem live. 


i — 


— * — 


On the ſame Elegy. By Mr. Waller. 


Aus mourn the Muſes on the Hearſe, 
Not ſtrowing Tears, but laſting Verſe; 

Which fo preſerves the Heroes Name, 

They make him live again in Fame. 


Chloris in Lines fo like his own, 
Gives him fo juſt and high Renown, 


That 
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That ſhe the afflifted World relieves, 
And ſhews that ſtill in her ſhe lives. 


Her Wit is graceful, great, and good, 
Ally'd in Genius, as in Blood C 
His loſs ſupply d, now all our Fears 


Are, that the Nymph ſhou'd waſt in Tears, 


Then faireſt Chloris comfort take, 
For his, your own, and for our Sake; 


let his fair Soul that lives in you, 


Shou'd from the World for ever go. 
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The INTRODUCTION. | 
To Mr. F----n of the City of London. 


— in this degenerate Age 
The dangerous Truths of fo ſevere a Page, 


Were hard to know for him, that knows not you; 
So ſcarce is Judgment, and good Men ſo few. 

Midſt the mean Hopes, th ignoble War of Wealth, 
The Peſt of Gain, you keep your Peace, and Health. 
As Arethuſa with collefted Force 


Thro the ſalt Ocean takes her 3 


[ 23 ] 
In vain Occaſion prompts (the Sexes Bane) 
Th' adult rous Waves preſs to her Arms in vain, C 
A Pride of Faith they meet, repell'd with wiſe 
Repeated Onſets find her ſtill the ſame, 
She (till preſerves unſoil d the Honours of herStream. 
Ev'n fo united flows your Stream of Good, | 
Unmixt it paſſes thro the briny Flbod, 
Thro' the mid Seas of buiſy Trade it rolls, 
No Guile infects it, and no Art controuls, 
But bold and pure its conſtant Journey holds. 
While fooliſh Cunning, with prepoſtrous Toyl, 
A wat of unreturning Life, tills an ungrateful Soil. 
The tardy Glebe his promis'd Crop denies, 
That none can reap e're the fond Tiller dyes. 
For hoarded Gold can yeild no rich Produce, 
While in a heap the Grain, and impotent of uſe. 
So vaniſhing a Hope, youll nat purſe, 
But thro th* imagin'd Good you chace the true; 
Gain as the Means to greater Goods you chooſe. 
ee honeſt Gain in generous Deeds you uſe. 
C4 The 
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The Liberal Arts are your Sublimer Care, 14 
Deſert to cheriſh, and the Muſe to chear. 
Fox, well you know all we can call our own, * 
Or Happineſs, is virtuous Fame alone. 
Wealth is of Chance, great Birth our Foundersclaim, 
Ours, and immortal only, is a virtuous Fame. 
Athenian Heroes thus were $kill'd of old, 
Had thus the happy Art tocouple Worth with Gold. 
Glory and Trade cou'd there conſiſt we find, 
And jointly breed the Muſe, and Arts of every kind. 


Fhence fiow'd their preſent Wealth, and Pow'r, 
and Name, 


And certain Promiſe of their future Fame. 

But we, a fervile, dark, and grov'ling Race, 

In day benighted, ſick of boaſted Grace, 

Level with Earth, below it ſtill enclin'd, 
Unknowinz of the Glories of the Mind, 5 
To Heathen Worthies Virtue have reiign1'd. 

Our Cirittian Arts, that ſpread thro all our Tribes, 
And cheriſh'd by us, are Uſurious Bribes; 


G-inding 
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| Grinding Oppreſſion, unforgiving hate, 
That Duty can't deſtroy, nor Benefits abate, 
With all the motly Heard of infamous Deceit. 
The Protea Avarice, with his various ſhapes, 
That artfully ſo many Virtues as: 
Here robs the People with the Patriots Face; 
There peels the King with Loves obliging Grace : 
Here he betrays in the dear Shape of Friend, 
And truſted there the Saint belyes the Friend. 
His ſubtle Volumes I no more will trace, 
My Soul averſe declines the devious Chace. 
All Trades, all Arts afford him a Diſguiſe, 
To this Sole Height the Fool's Ambition flies, 
His Heav'n to barter for the Name of Wiſe. 
Forgotten is all Zeal of Publick Good; 
Slighted the Tyes of Nature and of Blood, C | 


And broke the Bands of Children, Parents, Bro- 
therhco4. 


Devoted all without Reſource, remain 
Proud of their Vices, of their Follies vain. 


'Twere 


. Till ripe for Ruin now, ſome Neighb' ring State, 
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'Twere Crimes like theſe, that rous'd the Pro- , 
pbers Rage, 
In loud Enthuſiaſtick Threats, to warn th aban- © 
don'd Age. 
In vain th abandon'd Age they ſtrove to cure, 
Th' abandon'd Age finn'd on, of ſuddain Fate ſecure: 
Blind of the Future, and immers'd in Shame, 
They laugh'd at Virtue,and contemn'd bright Fame; 
Scoff d at the heav'nly Poets awiul Song, 
To Right unapt, but obſtinate in Wrong, 
Hence Sloath to Public Virtue took its Riſe ; 


Falſe Pride, forbidden Luſts, and Perjuries: 


A prone, and downward Bent to private Gain ; 
Envy, Hypocriſie, with their long gloomy Train. 
Himſelf and Country the blind Stateſman Sold, 
Won by the Harlot Charms of ſecret Gold. 

The Prieſts diſſolv d in Infamy and Eaſe, 

Sought not to Cure, but fed the dire Diſeaſe; 


Inur'd to Virtue, and in League with Fate, ; 
(For ſtill the Wiſe and Valiant muſt be fortunate ;) 


Starts up with Sacred Thirſt of Fame inſpir d, 
| Led 
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Led on by Hewes, and by Poets fir'd. 
Around the Terrours of their Virtue ſpread, 
Their Country's Name is every Kingdom's Dread, 
And proſtrate Nations own it for their Head. 
Devoted Iſrael now too late alarm d, 
By Cunning loſt, by Luxury difarm'd ; 
The ſuddain Storm aghaſt in huge Diſmay, 
With Stupid Eyes, and helpleſs Hands ſurvey, 
Naked of Virtue, and of Force bereft, 
Their only Safety in their Guilt is left ; 
With Gold awhile they keep their Fate at Bay, 
With Gold th'impending Ruin they delay, $ 
But Gold at laſt reveals the eaſie Prey. 

To hateful Bondage now by Gold they're ſent; 
Thus Gold their Crime becomes their Puniſhment. 
The ſame our Crimes are, but avert that Fate, 

Oh Heav'n, and teach us Virtue ere too late. 
Give us to know our ruinous Eſtate ! 

To laſh theſe Vices is my generous Aim, 

If not a Bard's, to win a Patriot's Name; 5 
A Track diſus d, tho not the laſt in Fame. 


With 
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With Heat unbated, tho with Nerves ur. . 
Ore rugged Ways m'adventurous Car 12 £ 1 
Spight of the ſearful Precipice on eiti u- 
The Publick Good, and Honour fire rr, 
With ardent Eyes I view 'em ar the | C 
And on amain, with ſmoaking Wir 1 


Impatient of a ſafe, unknown Retreat 


Paths inſecure I chooſe, and urge ag ois Fate. 

Thy Rage and Force, Archilochas be mine; 

Thy keen Iambicks warm each nervous Line; 1 

My End's more noble, Cauſe more juſt. W 

Thy pointed Verſe aroſe from private wrong, 

While publick Care exalts my Patriot Song. 

And thou, O Genius, of the harmonious Train, 

Now hear my Pray'r, nor let my Vows be vain ; 

Give Numbers, Strength, Variety, and Grace, 

Give every Art to pleaſe a vain cenſorious Race; 

That while the gilded Vehicle delights, 

The Doſe may heal their ſickly Appetites. 

And thou, my Patron, with my Genius ſmile, 

And I ſhall ſurely reap the Harveſt of my Toil. 
SATIR » 
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SATIRE. 


The Dignity of the Old Poetry, the Dege- 
neracy of the Moderns, for Satire againit 
Lampoon and F lattery. 


i | To the ſame. 


Men forgetful of their high Deſcene, 
To Carsebſcre had ee Foreign Ben, 
And, by ſtringe Miracle of Seapidnefs, from Rea- 


fon went: 
Like Brutes to ſalvage Solitude confin'd, 
Unknowing of the Honours of their Kind, 
To Joys of ſweet Society deſign d; | 
Led by blind Appetite to Force they ftray'd, 
And wild promiſcuous Laſts alone obey d. 
The Muſe aroſe, her charming Lyre ſhe ſtrung, 
To Sounds harmonious better Nature ſung, 
And Godlike Reaſon to th admiring Throng, 


The 
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The Stony Race, within their alter d Soul, 
Find op'ning Heav'n, and ſtrange new Pleaſures roll. 
a bon: 


Taught by the Muſe, they own cer kindred Stye, 
Taught by the Muſe, they cloſe in ſweet Society.) 
She firſt reveal'd the endearing Tyes of Life, 
Of Parents, Children, and Ore tender Wife, s 
The Charms of Peace, and joyleſs Toyls of Strife. | 
Refin'd their Groſs in Elegant Defires, 
And warm d their Hearts with new, and purer Fires. 
Gather d the ſcatter d Beams of Love in one, | 
Which, by that Union, fiercer burnt and ſhone. 
She taught their Minds yet a Sublimer Lore, | 
Inform'd by her, they heav'nly Power's adore. 
She fir'd their Boſoms with Heroic Flame, 


And made their Souls enlarg d, thirſt an Immortal 


To deathleſs Honour the yet tardy Race, 
She goaded on ta hold the Glorious Chace. 


Sharp 


i Sharp Emulation ſprung from her ſweet Lays ʒ 


; 
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To generous Minds, the ſharpeſt Goad is Praiſe. 
To praiſe old Greece and Rome their Patriots ow d, 
And from that Fountain all their Heroes flow d. 
But Love of Praiſe is only of the Brave, 

The Baſe no Taſt at all can of her Beauties have. 


Vice, like a dark Suſſuſion, dims their Sight, 


Indulge their Blindneſs, and enjoy their Night. 

Diſhoneſt Blotches they for Beauties take, 

And ulc'rous Infamy their Honour make; 

Till the kind Muſe, in this Diſeaſe of Mind, 

Satire applies to cleanſe the Leprous Kind ; 

And makes him uſeful to the common Wealth. 
Thus States, Religion, Laws, and Virtue ſprung, 

Firſt from the Poets providential Song; - 

Such was the generous Aim of Bards of old, 

E're Satire flow'd from private Hate, or publick 


Like 
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Like upright judges they of Soul ſevere, = 
Not warp'd by Paſſion, gave a Fame fincere : + 
While Modern Poets have debasd their Cauſe, * | 
Too fondly greedy of a ſhort Applauſe. 1 
A mean Deſire, a vulgar Senſe of Praiſe, | 
Feeds their Ambition of a fading Bayes ; | 
Whom conſcious Impotence of deathleſs Fame, 
Taught the poor Arts to ſnatch an eaſie Name. 
An eaſy Name from humane Frailty won, | 
Deboching Satire into vile Lampoon : 

An eaſie Name from Defamation ſprung, F 
By branding Merit, and by flattering Wrong, 
Surpriz'd by Malice into falſe Delight, 

By Luſt of Scandal, and the Joy of Spight. 

The Town awhile is laviſh of Acclaim, 

And gives a rapid Flaſh of fleeting Fame ; 

That Fury ſpent, the Bard, and guilty Rhimes, 
Become the Scorn and Lumber of the Times 
Thus Carbo, Frſcus, and a thouſand more, 

So valu'd, nay, fo Idoliz'd of yore, 
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On dusky Bulks now unregarded lie, | 
While to Oblivion from Contempt they fly. 


Forgot is their falſe Wit, that charm'd the Town, 


Th' unfaithful Promiſe of Renown is gon. 
Buffoon, or Libeller alone renuins, 
To crown their Hopes, and recompence their Pains. 
Thus in our Dreams, when drunken Fancy brings 
The jarring Scenes of ill-connected Things, 
Starts of falſe Wit, and Pleaſures oft ariſe, 
And with dclufive Joys th'unjudging Mind furprize” 
But when tlic drowſy Vapours once retreat, 
And awtul Judgment has reſum'd his Seat, 
We ſcarce remember the ill form dDeceit. 
Pulex a Scribler, with Sontempt ſtill nam d, 
In every way, by every Reader damn d; 
For all he d try d, prov d Impotent in all; 
The Players Dread, the Load of every Stall; 
By Envy fir d at haſt diverts the Town, 
And grows a Wit by a vile, dull Lampoon. 
So ſpreads the Itch of Scandal thro our kind ! 
By that our Judgment thus deboch'd we find. 
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From theſe withCare,1'll wing my upwardFlight, / 
And emulous of ancient Bards,aſpire a nobler Height. | 
Nor will deſcend to praiſe the Guilty Great, : 
Nor paint them Good, that are but Fortunate. | 
Nor yet miſled by Thirſt of quick Renown, 

Careſs the Fame-Diſpenſers of the Town, 5 | 
To {well with Pride of Merit, not my own. | 


Nor will I flatter here, to take my part, N 
The Artleſs Judges of the nobleſt Art; : 
Weak Stateſmen, Beaux,Buffoonsand forward Boys, 


Rich Poetaſters, Wits too vain of Noiſe, 
With the long Muſter-roll of faſhionable Toys. 
Nor like the ſervile Writers court their Praiſe, 
Grant their Prerog tive to diſgole the Bays, 

To purchaſe with ſo prodigal a Bribe, 
So vain, aſſuming, and fo frail a Tribe. 
Fil ſooth no Courtiers Folly, nor his Vice, 
Nor hope his Favours, yet not pay his Price. 
In vain miſtaken Wir, there ſeeks Rewards; 
He ſells his Favours ſtill for Gold, not Words. 
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In vain the Poets raiſe his alien Name 


In glorious Praiſe, too well belye his Fame, 
Untouch'd with Merit, and th' eternal Song, 


The haughty Pageant ſtill, o're-looks the learned 
Throng : 


While, with his Smiles, the ſenſeleſs Sharpers grac'd, 
And only Bawds, and Whores his Bounty taſt. 
In Luſt of Women and in Luſt of Gain, 5 


With Guilt he fills thoſe Baggs, his Vice and Fol- 
hes drein. 


Miſer to Merit, but to Knaves prof ule, 

For thoſe he'll cheriſh for his private uſe. 

True Poets to baſe Arts are Foes profeſs'd, 

And, by falſe Stateſmen, ne're have been careſs d: 

For when, by ſome forgetful Nod of Will, 

They deviate to the Care of Poets, ſtill c 

They ſlight the Good, and countenance the Ill. 
But O, ye learned Bards, it is your due, 

The Pride of Heroes was deboch d by you; 

Your/facred Pens meer Proſtitutes became, 

Learnt Harlot Arts, and prodigal of Shame ; 0 | 


Gave to the titl'd Rout, the Heroes rightful Fame. 
D 2 For 
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For a mean, ſlaviſh, ſcanty Bribe of Gold, 
Your Praiſe to ſordid Knaves, and Fools you ſold. 
How oft, by Mercenary Hopes betray'd, 
You worſhip'd the dead Idol that you made: , 
But your dead Idol, as an Idol ſhou'd, 
Deaf to your Vows, and impious Offrings ood, 
By Nature dull, and Impotent of Good. 
On Courtiers, Beaux, and Miſer Lords you fawn'd, 6 
A Race more Vile than e re before was ſpawn'd. 
The Courtier ſtill on Bribes, and Grants intent, 
Of liberal Arts was ne're a Patron, meant. 
The Beau, whoſe Body is his humble Care, . 
Whoſe Study moving with peculiar Air, 5 | 
With Pulvids, Wig, and Dreſs t amuſe the Fair. | 
Whoſe Learning 'tis to ogle with a Grace, 
To know the proper Leers, and Turns of Face, 
And all the infamous Excellencies of Grimace. 


Of Soul's too poor, to bear th Expence of Mind, 
Which in the generous Care of Arts he'd find. 
The Miſer Lord in Tricks of State grown old, 
Venal of Soul, a faithful Drudge to Gold. 
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Inur'd to griping, exercisd in Gain, 
Averſe to Wiſdom, of mean Cunning van, 0 
Can ne're be bounteous but with anxious Pain; 
And what is painful will with Caution ſhun, 
As one bigotted to himſelf alone. 
How cou'd you hope to win, or ev'n to pleaſe 
Such vile, ſuch deſpicable things, as theſe ? 
How in ſuch ſhapcleſs Idols put your Truſt ? 
Or think they cou'd be gen'rons, that are not juſt ? 
How hope them Patrons of true Wit and Senſe, 
Who think them Trifles, not an Excellence? 
Ye Few, who yet partake the Heav'nly Fires, 
Ye facred Few, whom yet the Muſe inſpires, 
Be chaſte of Praife, nor Knavcs and Fools rehearſe, 


Nor, with fwell'd Names,debaſe the Dignity of Verſe. 
To Poetaſters leave the Courticr Crowd, 


Knaves vain of Wealth, and Fools of Parchment 
proud : 


Chooſe you the Brave, the Gen'rous, and the Good. 
Virtue alone is worthy of your Praiſe, 
To Virtue, true Nobility, devote your Lays. 
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Conſpicuous then you'd prove, and eminently | 
bright, 5 0 


1 

And Men wou d look up t'ye with Wonder and 
Delight, 

Contending all to ſhare th' Ambition of _ b 

Flight. : 


Your Patrons wou'd peculiar Glories know, | 
Diſtinguiſh'd from the dull promiſcuous Mob below. | 


Nor will I here Men worthy Fame trduce, 

In hopes to pleaſe the Town, with the Abuſe : 
Or by my own, or Foreign Malice fir d, 
Provok'd by Envy, or by Pride inſpir d, $ 
Attaint the Guiltleſs, growing Worth defame, ; 
And for incurious Errors intercept his Aim 
Glance on his Merit with a fly Regard, 

And blaſt the unripe Promiſe of a Bard. 

Let bruis d Pettricio that vile Province own, 
The Scoundrel Scanda!-monger of the Town. 
But why, Vopiſcur, ſnou d thy Learned Mute 
Deſcend to Calumny, and Conſecrate Abuſe ? 
Oh ! I ſhou'd bluſh with an indignant Shame, 
To uſe ſuch Arts for a precarious Name, 

The Lees, the Dregs, the Sedement of Fame. = 
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An Elegy on the Death of Mr. Dryden 


1 your own Dryden s dead, 
PE 


Vet Tears are vain in Sorrow ſuch as yours, 

That is too big for all your Mournful Show'rs! 

Tears but the lighter Stroaks of Trouble ſhew, 

But from the Heart our mightieſt Sorrows flow; 

The Tears our Heart ſhed, prove ſubſtantial Woe. 

Ye Sons of Phebus in fad Numbers weep, 

Your Maſter lies benum d in Death's dark Iron Sleep» 

He led you all ; enlighten'd by his Ray, 

You found to Pindxs Top the doubtful Way. 

With Force he labour d up the ſteep Aſcent, 

But few can follow in the Track, he went. 

The Way is much too difficult to climb 

By the vain Tribe that (till pretend to Rhime. | 
D 4 And 
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And-fince the Bays is claim d by every Brow, 


Who boaſts himſelf a vulgar Poct now? 
Hirmonious Numbers and immortal Wit 
chin d ſtill thro' all this wondrous Poet writ : 


Yes, let him wri:c, the Graces round him throng, + 


And add reſiſtleſs cauties to his Song. 

Learning and Wit ſtill kept an equal Courſe, 
That farniſh'd Strength, this fweetn'd ſtill that Force. 
To ſum up all that's rare and very hard, 

In him were join d the Critic and the Bard. 

His Body old, his Wit continud Young, 

Weak were his Limbs, his Lines robuſt and ſtrong, 


In Winter as in Spring this warbling Swan (till 
ſung. 


If Health be Harmony, the Wonder's great. 
How Diſcord-Sickneſs ſnou d Admittance get, 0 
Where Harmony it ſelf had plac'd her Regal Seat, 
Diſeaſe in vain had oft the Fortreſs ſtorm d 
With Harmony Divine, as oft it found it arm'd: 
Repulſe upon Repulſe enrag d to find, 

Now on new Arts ſhe bent her deadly Mind: 


She 
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She watch'd each Chance to level with the Ground 
A Fort ſo long impregnable ſhe'd found. 
* Malicious Chance a fatal Breach had made, 
Ton ſmall indeed, without dire Gangrenes Aid, 0 
For Death to enter with its ſtern Brigade. 

Oh! Why was Man fo beautiful to view? 
So like a God in Form, ſo like in Hue? 
Of ſuch frail Mold, of ſuch weak Atoms form'd! - 
A pompous Bulwark, but by all things ſtorm'd ! 
The Heaven-made Frame diffolv'd by every chance? 
The brittle Purcelane's broke by each Advance ! 
Yet if the common Heap of Men muſt be 
Thus open to the Aim of every Deſtiny, 
Why ſhou'd thoſe Heroes, whoſe exalted Souls 
Set them aloft, ſtill ſhare the Fate of Fools? 

But ceaſe, my Muſe, my vain Enquiry ceaſe! 
Nor thou repine at what dread Fate does pleaſe ! 


The Heav'n-born Soul incumber'd in its Flight 


Throws off the Body to aſcend more light. 


* He dy'd of 2 Gangrene. 
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Thus when immortal Dryden s Soul was tir d, 
She left her Garment, and to Heav'n aſpir'd. 
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[ſve Diſſatisfyd. 


| Wou'd drag a wretched Life from day 
to day 3 


n. why on the Road ang 
y ? 


Delay my Soul's unable to ſupport, 
The fpeedier Death, the Way is made more ſhort, 


The ſhorter Life, the leſs we ſtray from our kind, 
deſtin'd Port: 


But if on Earth I'm longer doom d to live, 

What Character wou d Satisfaction give? 
And what wou d moſt my weary Thoughts re- 

| lieve? 

Wou'd I be Witty thought? Great? Juſt ? or Wiſe? 
Wou'd I be beautiful, and apt to pleaſe > 


r 


The 


Some Pleaſurt ſuited to their boundleſs Mind ; 


Induſtriouſly their Happineſs they loſe ; 
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FThe Witty ſtil are rack d with thoughtful Pain, 


Seeking for what they never will obtain. 
They ſearch, and think they're ſure at laſt to find 


Unhappy they, ee 
For cou d they form the World with Chymic Art, 
Extract the Soul and Eſſence of each part, 


With a unpleas d they'd riſe, with Thoughts ſub- 
me, 


Above the ps higher ſtrive 


to climb. 


The Juſter Few with Crowds of Odds oppreſs'd, 


Are prais d by all, yet mid this Praiſe diſtreſs d: 


| For Virtue here ſtill meets a cold Regard ; 


By all abandon d, tis its own Reward. . 
The Wiſe are ty'd to Forms, to ſooth their Foes, 


Severely envious of each others Fame ; 


| Ignoble Martyrs to an Empty Name 


Beauty is vain, and gives no laſting Joys, 


Its own ſure Snare, and once poſſeſs d ſoon cloys. 


By 
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By Greatneſs fetter'd groans the Free-born Mind. 


By wakeful Cares in Golden Grates confin'd. 
All I have nam'd to Miſery is ty'd, 
And Liberty alone to Happineſs ally d: 
Free, and ſecre, untalk'd of, nay, unknown, 
Humble I'd be, neglected and alone: 
Love and Ambition I with Scorn with fly, 
And ſhun that World that did my Hopes deſtroy. 


— 


The Viſion. A Fable. Inſcribed ta 
Dr. Garth. 


By the Author of the foregoing Satyrs. 


AY, learned Garth, around whoſe Favourite Head 
Thy own Apolls's Wreaths are doubly ſpread! 

In whom alone his darling Arts are joyn'd, 

To heal the Body, and exalt the Mind. 

At this Approach diſcolour'd Sickneſs flyes, = 

And at thy Song deteſted Folly dyes; ; 

Preſcribe, we live; or ſing, and we are wile. 


Say, 
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Gay, for thou knoweſt, what different cruthureshave 
The Wiſe, the ool, the Sordid, and the Brave? 
You Nature thro her hidden Windings trace, 
To you ſhe ſtands confeſs d, and ſhews her ſecret Face. 
Her varions Workings, and her various Springs, 
How theſe ſhe moves, how thc”: ther End ſhe 


brings. 


The humane Fabric perfectly you bis, 
Its wondrous Order none fo plainly ſhow, 


| Unlock the various Chambers of the Brain, 


That do of things the Images retain. 

Or elſe peruſe with all thy Skill and Art, 
Obſerve with narrow Scrutiny the Heart. 
The Paſſions Seat, the Rendezvous of Blood, 
The purple Court, where every crimſon Flood 
Frequent, and ſwift her refluent Duty pays; 

Then thro' ten thouſand wandring Channels ſtrays, 5 
Till her hot rolling Streams ſhe back again conveys. 
A brisker Niotion there is ſorely found, 
When generous Paſſions in the Heart abound, 


Then 
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Than when upon the Throne of Life prefide 
Cold Avarice, dull Envy, and falſe Pride; 
For ſure the Winter of their Icy Reign 

Maſt all the Currents of the Blood conſtrain ; 
But if Exiſtence force them juſt to roll, 


Scarce moves tie Heart, ſcarce waggs the ſluggiſh 
Pool. 


But ſhou d the Structures, as the Forms, agree, 
So vaſt a Difference in the Minds we fee, 

That both their various Springs of Being prove, 
The bad infernal Guile, the Good the Pow rs above. 
Theſe ſtamp d by lea v n, diſcloſe the bright Impreſs; 
Thoſe manifeſt of Hell, their gloomy Lire confeſs 
Yes, yes, O Garth! from different Seeds we riſe, 


Too long have been conceal'd the Honours of our 
Race. 


Knaves now no more ſhall boaſt permitted fame, 
Nor with the Sons of Heav'n one common ſource 
ſhall claim ; 


The Muſe unfolds their Infamy, and vindicates 
our Name. 


Hcar! hear! and liſten to my wondrous Song, 
Hear Truths reveal'd, that have ben kia ew lang! 
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And thou, oh Muſe ! from whom the Viſion came 


Inſpire thy Prophet with no vulgar Flame, 


Like Garth's, give Force and Numbers, thus they be 
Worthy my awful Theam, and worthy thee. 

Thou faw'ſt the dark Prometheus form his Ely, 
And with pernicious Skill the Work of Heav n Eſſay. 


On Cambria s pleafing Coaſt there is a Place, 
The favorite Seat of Happpineſs and Peace. 
From Courts by Faction driv'n, from Fields by War, 
From Towns by Buſineſs, and the wrangling Bar; 
From many by the Common Ils of Life; 
From more, by that domeſtic Plague, a Wife; 
From moſt by Envy, Pride, and a vgin Luſt of 
1 Strife : | 
Hither, ſweet Happineſs and Peace remove, 
Attended by the Muſes and by Love. 
A Range of lofty Hills, like Nature's Pale, 
Surround the Margin of the flowry Dale: 
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In which a thouſand bubling Springs ariſe, 
And to the Vale a thouſand Rills ſuffice ; 
With wandring Streams diffuſing all around 
Joy to the Eyes, and Fatneſs to the Ground. 
Frequent, tho ſmall, the ſhady Woods appear, 
To Herds fron: \{chorchingSuns the Noon ide L WI 
At equal diſtance from the ambient Hills, W 
Above the Plain an eaſie Hill there ſwells, He 
Whoſe Navel dimpł'd with a hollow Round, Af 
Of Five Luxuriant Fountains rich is found, 
Whoſe infant Currents ſoon united flow 
In a juſt Stream, into the Grove below, 
Where deeper yet a ſuddain Valley falls, 


Thro which ore broken Rocks, the tumbling 
Water brawls. 


Each verdant Bank a Range of Trees o're-ſpreads, | 
That ſhats the Sun out with contiguous Shades : 
Infidious Reptiles ne re this Place infeſt, 
No vexing Inſects your Retreat moleſt, | 4 
But all is peaceful here, and conſecrate to Reſt. 


_ 
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Beneath the Covert of this lovely Grove, 


Diſtreſs d by Fortune much, but more by Love, 


Extended on the Moſſy Couch I lay, 

And loſt in unavailing Thoughts the Day. 

In Thoughts on Fate, and various Min intent, 
; Whoſe Inclinations, of ſo different Bent 
Wou'd fain perſwade, as different a Deſcent. 
Here they are prone, and tending all to Earth, 

| Afpiring there they own their Heav'nly Birth; 
Here generous, brave, for publick Good deſign d. 0 


reef there, and to themſelves conſin d, 
orm d for the Scourge, and Ruin of Mankind. 
| — tir d, at length, with the perplexing Theam, 
And lull'd to Slumbers by the tumbling Stream, 
Her journey ing Thoughts to eaſe the weary d Mind 
Her ſelf in Sleeps renew ing Arms, reclin d. 
+ No ſooner downy Sleep my Eyes had clos d 
{ And all theſe Tumults of my Thoughts compos d; 
But Fancy, lightned by ſome Ray divine, 
Open'd this glorious Viſionary Scene. 
E The 
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The darken'd Skies, with ſuddain Light ↄ erſſ 
On all the Grove its beamy Honours ſhed ; 
Then, from the wide dividing Heavens, there 
ATide of Glory and a Burſt of Flame. 
Thence, on the Wings of the obſequious Winds, 
Qrania ſwiftly to the Grove deſcends ; 
A thouſand Graces in her Train appear, | 
With ail the various Hours, and Seaſons of the Yes 
In ſhining Azure was the Muſe array'd, 
And both her Dreſs, and Mien confeſs d the Maid 
Oer heav'nly Songs preſiding; in one Hand, 
Her Lyre. ſhe held, the other bore a Wand, | 
Which (with thoſe heav'nly Terrors almoſt dead) 
She gently wav'd around my drooping Head, 
Thence Vigour flow'd, and Force to ſee, and hear 
What elſe cou'd not be born by humane Sight or Ex, 
No mortal Bard can e er recite her Song, 
Or tell what wondrous Sounds flow'd from her her 

x venly Tongue. 
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Free ſung the Muſe from Arts of barbarous Rhime, 


Neo whoriſh Charms ſhe ſought from that falſe ng 


ling Chime. 


Hear ! hear! my Son; and give attentive Ear! 
(For thus the Muſe ſmil d gracious, and bezun :) 
What thy revolving Thoughts in vain purſue, 
And in uncertain Ballance weigh, I ſing ; 

To Humane-kind the Cauſe and Riſe of Moe! 


When the foredoom'd and pointed Period came, 

Love, Power, and Wiſdom, form'd this various 
Globe ; 

Hills, Groves, and Fountains from the Earth up 
ſprung 

At the dread Summons of tl Omnifick Word, 

And Myriads then of living Creatures roſe, 

Of Fiſh, of Fowl, of Reptiles, and of Beaſts 

That ſwim the Flood, and wing the Air ſublime, 

That creep, or walk the Surface of the Ground. 


But Earth, Heav'ns Image, wanted. yet a Lord, 
E 2 Capaciou, 
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Capacious of her Glory, unknowing that 
To Food confin'd the mute Creation lay. 

In God's own likeneſs form'd, Imperial M AN, 
By Heav'nly Miſſion ſent, is own'd her Lord: 
Earth leaps for Joy, laughs Nature all around, 
Fountains and Floods, Aerial Hills, low Dales, 

With flowry Meads, and ſhady Groves, exult ; 
Fiſh, Fowl, and Beaſt, and every living Thing, 
As in one common Jubilee rejoicing, | 
In ſolemn Pomp, receive their welcom Lord; 
Their Lord by Kindred Earth to them ally d, 

' To Heav'n ally d too by th Etherial Fire, ; 
That animates, and moves his Earthy Form; | 
Pure was his Soul, krcath'd from the Mouth of Got. 
With Good dilated, and inform'd by Love, 
Love, WWiſdozr, Power, in Minature deſign'd 
From. the Eternal Architype above, 
The Maker's Image wondrouſly expreſs d. | 

It boots not long to dwell on things well known | 

Or tell how Sathar from his dark abode, | 

The gloomy Manſions of cternal Woe 
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To heav'nly Light, with black intent, aſpir d; 
How he to Edin wing d his horrid Flight, 
N And how polluted, with his unbleſt Feet, 
The ſecred Soil; nor with what helliſh Arts, 
' He cou d deboch, and win the Heart of Man 
pure, innocent as yet, and with the Love 
| Of God repleat, to break his fole Command, 
| The fn:!e Sanction, and the eaſie Chain, 
That bound him cloſe to Happineſs, and Life 
| Hells boaſted Conqueſt, and permitted Wreaths, 
Gucceſs to Hells Confuſion only gain d) 
* As known, with ſpeedy Courſe I will decline: 
Suffice it us to ſing of things conceal'd 
Till now from all of mortal Race, and ſhow 
That Sathan ſoon his difapointment found 
Short of his promis'd End, with maim'd Succeſs, 

The Rage of Triumph o'er, his Conqueſt views 
Th' internal Chief, views, and remits his Joy; 
No more exults in Trophies won from Man: 
Who from this Foil to greater Glories roſe 
Thro Goodneſs, Infinite, and boundleſs Love. 
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For Maker-Love with one Offence untam d, | Wit 
Exerting more its Energy, decreed Cur 
That the offended for the Offence ſhowd dye, A | 
And to Repentance promis d Heav'n ſet wide. Da 


This heard the helliſh Pow'rs, with dire Amaze, Fre 
Scarce more confounded, when by Michaels Sword 
Driv'n headlong down from the celeſtial Plains 
Into the gloomy Depths of Hell profound. 

This Sathan long, within his inmoſt Mind, 
With envious Pain revolving cou'd not bear. 
But to relcaſe theſe Cares a Council cuF'd 
To Pandemonium there to {ind out war's 
To keep, if not encreaſe, their Empire gof 
Oer Man, that now uncertain ſeem d, and ſmall. 

To Council came the haughty Peers of Hell, 
Of empty Titles proud and vain of Name, 
And for pernicious Skill in Miſchief rais'd 
To Dignities and Place, and black Renown. 
And now in dark debate their Chief ſurround, 
Old Mammon, Belial lew'd, and Belzebub 


Projector boaſted of the Fall of Man, 
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Wich Moloch homicide mot cloſely join'd, 
Cunning with Violence in curſed League, 

A Friendſhip moſt deſtructive to Mankind! 
Dagon and Peor, with a Thouſand more, 

e, * Frequent and full th infernal Senate fate. . 

d When Saban irom his burning Lurone aroſe, 


And thence, with Sorrow ill conceal'd, thus ſpoke. 


O my Compeers! O! Brothers of the War, 
We wage, by common Vote, with Rival Man. 
- Confed'rate Pow'rs! for what? For what Avail 
Are our anweary'd Stratagems and Toyls! 
Our Force, or Counſel > what have we obtain d 
Through the long Tract of ſeventeen hundred Years 
But a precariousperiſhable Pow'r, 
| If here we (top, and not to be maintain'd ? 

New to Succeſs, we boaſted once Mans Fall 
As promiſe ſure of Empire, and command 
Entire, over all this favorite Race 
Of partial Heav'n. Like us offending, we 
Hop'd them, like us, the certain Lot of Hell. 
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Scarce were our Triumphs ore for that Succeſs ; 
The formidable Anger juſt pronounc'd, 
And Man, with All things, for his Sin, Accurs d 
By Heav'n, but Heav'n relenting, ſwift to Love, 
Attones it felf, and takes him to new Grace! 
And as that Favour were too ſmall, allots, | 
Allots Repentance for his future Crimes | 
Retrenchment ſtrong! Impregnable Redoubt ! 
To which, who in the lateſt Hour eſcapes, 

Renders our Arms, our Force, our Wiles all vain, | 
Tis guarded round with the tremendous Hand | 
Of Heav'ns high Pow'r, and all its Hoſtile Troops. 

And ſtill in Mar of Goodneſs there are found 
No ſmall Remains; extinguiſh'd not by Sin, 
Tho pale, and dim, and of a ſickly Hue, 
Not yet of Hell recover d;; brave Deſires, 
Friendly to Humane - Kind, and ancient Love; 
A thirſty Wiſh of an Immortal Name, 
Earneſt of Beizg immortal after Death. 
Theſe hated Seeds of Good in time may ſpread x , 
Th Etherial Fire, from whence they all proceed, 
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Active within, may purge the droſſie Maſs, 
That cloggs and cumbers now its riſing Flames, 


And climb, with pointed Spires to Heav'n upright. 
Unming!'d with our ſmouldring Sulphur, pure. 
This Ill to ſhun, and to deſtroy this Fort, 

Or Man far from his Succour to divide, 

Is now the Cauſe and Aim of your Debate 
Mature, and Wiſe. Ye Senators of Hell, 
Free be your Votes, be all your Reaſons free, 
The common Cauſe demands a free Conſult. 

He ſaid, and on his Throne again reclin'd. 
The whole Divas applaud their Monarchs Care 
Of pudlick Good, and with obſequious Bows 
Proſtrate their Zeal avow. Forthwith they all 
Into Committees manifold divide. 

Much time on Ways and Meant in vain is ſpent; 
And each Projector of th' Infernal Realm, 
Is duly heard, but with no kind Reſult, 
Detective all they were, or fo were thought. 

Then Belial, Fiend of moſt pernicious Wit, 
To the attentive Audience thus begun. 
1 | Time 
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Time waſte me now no more in vain Conſult, 
On Projects dubious and uncertain hopes; 
From Mans own Nature muſt we draw the Means 
Oer Man o laſting Empire to maintain. 
If we look back ward, with a wiſe Survey, 
On the experienc d Weakneſſes of Man, 
Woman we find is their Luxuriant Source. 
For Man, alone impregnable remains 
With Good demonſtrative, and Reaſon arm d. 
But fortify d to ur, the goodly Fort 
To Woman naked, and unguarded lies, 
Fearleſs of Danger from that truſted Friend 
Bat through that truſted Friend the Fort we gain! 
By Reaſon ill defended, Woman yields 
An eaſie Conqueſt, half by Paſſion won; 
Brib d by her Eyes, and blinded by her Charms, 
To us Himſelf, deluded Man, betrays. 
To all who've labour d in this common Cauſe, 
And any Wreaths of Victory can boaſt, 
I now appeal, if you from Female Pride, 


From 
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From Female Luſts, and Rage deriye not moſt ? 


A ready Proof of this from Eve I draw, 


His Help defign'd, ſhe prov'd to Man his Bane! 
Tho' new to Lite, the recent Work of Heav'n. 
If Woman made by Heavens indr'ging Hand, 
And by Heav'ns animating Fires in:urm'd, 
Where yet the latent.Seeds of Good remain, 
And into Action frequently emerge 
In ſpight of Paſſion, thus aſſiſt our Cauſe, 
What may we not from kindred Woman hope, 
Entirely made by amicable Pow rs 
Of Hell combin'd ? If ſhort of beauteous Eve + 
In native Charms, with Art, and Cunning rais d 
To equal Force, and Pow'r to damn Mankind ? 
VVith pompous Shows, and ceremonious Rites 
By her may Man be won from God to Us ; 
Exalted on our Altars then we'll ſtand, 
And Hell more VVorſhipers obtain, than Heav'n ! 


Thus to Repentance intercept the way 
And Man muſt be entirely then our own. 


He faid---—and all around Applauſes loud 
Confirm 
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Confirm the Project and to Miſchief ſwiſt, 
Strait to the bold Eſſay they all adjourn. 

An hundred Tears Experiments they trye, 
And with enduring Art they Man explore; 
His Organs ſtuc' © with their Form and Uſe. 
Till perfect in the intricate Machine, 
Hells dark Anatomiſts their VVork begin. 
The Year was now in its decrepit Age, 
And far remov'd, ſhot fable Rays the Sun ; 


The VVinds contending glomerate a Storm, 


And Iron Clouds deform the Face of Heav'n : 


The naked Trees beneath the Tempeſt bend, 
And Ocean rous d his furious Surges rolls 
Tumultuous, and begets whole floating Iſles 
Of ſlimy Foam, the Manufacture Foam 
Saban, and all his gloomy Train, collect, 


And of this Spongy Maſs their Woman form. 
This is the Venus fabled by old Greece, 


Sprung from the Froath of the revolving Tide, 


A Goddeſs infamous of lawleſs Love. 
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With heedful Art the beauteous Frame they mold, 


Shape all her Limbs with Symmetry exact, 

Her Feet, her Legs, her Thighs, her Arms, her Hands; 

Her Fingers taper; round her riſing Breaſts; 

All o er her Body delicate was fcen 

Proportion charming ; Harmony ot Parts. 

Oval her Face, and Ebony ber Hair, 

Her Eyes were ſhining Jet, the glittering Balls 

Enclos d with pearly white, for Motion turn'd 

Voluble and piercing, and with Snares repleat. 

A fertile Source of never-fatiing Tears, 

Near theſe were plac'd, obiequious to her VVill 

To ebb and flow juſt her Arts require. 

Her Acquiline Noſe, a cruel Pride denotes, 

A Thirſt of boundleſs Sway, and Luſt untam d. 

Her ſwelling Lips ambroſial Dews diſtil, 

And, when with artful Grace dividing, ſhow 

Teeth equal, ſmall, than orient Pearls more bright. 
Thr infernal Artiſts view'd with glad ſurprize 

The wonderful Reſult of all their Pains; 

VVith Joy the gloomy Sire ſurveys the Maid 


Yet 
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Yet Lifeleſs Image, yet unripe her Charms; 
Pygmalion like her unripe Charms he view d, 
With Joy ally'd too near to fond Deſire, 
She like Pygmal ion s Ivory Maid diſclos d 
Beauties enoug'1 to ruine half Mankind. 
Halen, for whom contending Nations fought, 
VVhoſe Eyes fince ſet the Trojan Tow'rs on fire, 
Tho ſprung from this, was never half fo fair. 

Vain of their Work, with impious Boaſts they all | 
Pronounce her Beauteous as the Heav'n-born Eve, 
VVith imitative Art too well indeed 
They drew the Body's Form, of Earthly Birth, 
The Mind, of Heav'nly Seed, long baniſh'd Heav'n, 
They cou d not form, nor fo to form deſir d. | 
VViſdom, and Virtue, and Seraphick Love, 
The Heat that makes the Humane Soul aſpire = 
To Heav'n,and Heav'nly Deeds; is what they'd ſhun; 


From Hell they ſeek the animating Fire, 
And breath the blew Eruption in her Breaſt. 

This Motion gives, and imitated Life; 

Of Thoughts a narrow Circle, and confin'd 


To 
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To what is Ill, but moſt averſe to Good. 
Her Soul (if I may call the cursd Compound | 

By that Celeſtial Name of Heav'nly make) | 
Hells various Qualities obſcene compoſe. 
His cruel Nature Moloch firſt threw in, 
Sathan falſe Pride; Voracious Avarice 
Mamon ſupplies; and B. raging Luſt, 
Belzebuò Canning, and diſguw:s Arts, 
And with united Bounty all beſtow 
Hypocrific, falſe Tears, Embraces falſe, 
Deſires ſtill prone, and of a downward Bent, 
And tending all to primogenial Hell; 
In Harlot-Arts, and Snares for heedleſs Men, 
Knowledge profound; as Languiſhments, and Smiles, 
Oaths falſe as numerous, and Perjuries | 
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As numerous too as her falſe Oaths and Vows. 


Thus form'd,and thusendow'd, Hell addsfreſhArts, 
To pleaſe the Eye, and Man's fond Heart betray, 


New and bewitching Modes of Dreſs devis d. 
She was the foremoſt, who, to look more fair, 
And to recruit the Fire of dying Love, 
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In Foreign Colours oft the Face diiguis d, 


She render'd new with Spots, familiar Charms, 


With Spots of Jett, that Stars and Moons expreſt: 


She crisp'd, with vexing Irons, her flowing Hair, 


And, rang d in Form, the Artful Curls compos d; 


Io ſeveral Stories built aloft her Head 

Of Cornets, Pinners, Paſſes, and Commodes, 
With waving Plumes, Ribbons of various Hue, 
That with the radiant Ii: may contend. 

In 4% (Parent Clime of Nations on d) 
There is a Plain of infamous Renown, 
Where Men, with fooliſh, as aſpiring Pride, 
Deſign'd their Babel, once, to mate the Skies, 
Above the Reach of any ſecond Flood, 
(Still Mother of Confuſion to Mankind, 
Diviſion cursd of Minds, as well as Tongues, 
Of Hate, and Slaughter, and the Waſt of VVar) 
Shiner twas call d, a Defart vaſt and wild, 

By Man forſaken, now the Haunt'of Beaſts: 
Here Nimrod hunted oft with favage Joy, 
(That mighty Hunter ſtil d before the Lord ) 
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The foremoſt Prince, that ever wore a Crown, 
He firſt diſdaining juſt paternal Sway, 
Uſurpt deſpotic and invidious Pow'r. 
A Fathers Right, and built on Need, and Love. 
Nimrod was Proud, and Cunning, Rough, and Bold, 
Of Action cager, and averſe to Eaſe, 
ur d to Blood, and practic d to deſtroy. 


At Prime of Day till to*the Chace he came, 


And all his Morning Hours were ſpent in Blood 
In Blood of Beaſts of Prey he yet delights, 
Too ſoon to wanton in the Blood of Men. 
Beneath the Brow of the Enormons Tow'r 
(Tow'r now no more but Hill of Ruins vaſt) 
Surrounded with a Forreſt large and rude, 


' There is a Grove, of melancholy Shade, 


There only Birds of evil Omen Neſt, 
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A Theatre appears of dusky Green. # 
The Graſs, that ſcarce the barren Surface hides, | 
A drye and tawny Colour ever wears. 
This Hieroglyphic Place prepares the Fiend, 
For Nimrod Spouſals, and deteſted Joys. 
By Magic Force the diſmal Scenes withdraw, 
And with a ſuddain Paradiſe furprize ; 
A vernal Face the horrid Grove aſſumes, 
And all around the imitated Notes 
Of warbling Birds tranſport the liſt ning Ear ; 
The middle Space, its ruſty Liv'ry caſt, 
In Springs diſſembled Glories gayly ſhines 
Herbs, Fruits, and Flowers, in beauteous Order ſet 
(Such as the artful Landam wou d defign) 
The Smell, the Taſt, the Eye abuſe with Joys 
Imaginary, and fictitions Sweets. 
There wide Parterres; here ſhady Walks ariſe; ' 
There creeping Brooks through winding Channek 
ray 1 
With fancy d purlings, raiſing murmuring Sounds, 
Fantaſtick 
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Fantaſtick all, and unſubſtantial prove, 

Like her frail Joys, that fince have fool'd the World! 
His Elen, immitative of the firſt, 

Of airy Particles condens'd thus made ; 

He there beneath a ſeeming Myrtle plac'd 

Upon a flowry Bed the fated Maid, 


Faſt by the tumbling of a lucid Stream, 
That gentle Slumbers to perſwade appear'd, 
Her Head with fragrantWreaths of Flourets crown'd 


| Supinely on ber charming Hand reclind, 


As by the Winds, and Chance unrob'd, to ſhow 
The lovely turn d Proportion of her Limbs. 


| Rich Bracelets twine her ſnowy Arms about, 


„ 


' Sandals her Feet, Busk ins adorn her Leggs, 
With Rubies, Pearls, and Diamonds powder d oer. 


In this Array with native Beauties arm'd, 
And all the ſtrong Auxiliaries of Art, 
Fully inſtructed in th infernal Lore, 
She Nimrod, in imagin'd Sleep, attends. 
The looſer Graces round her darken'd Eyes 
Le 2] Play 
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Play wanton, mixt with frequent fleeting Smiles, 
Inſidious Love lay ambuſh'd in her Smiles, 
And ſped, with an unerring Hand, his Darts. 
Brought by the Chace, and Errors of the Wood, 
His Train now loſt, his devious Steps arrive 
This viſionary Seat of Miſchief real. 
Amaz d at what heſaw, and heard, and ſmelt, 
His forward Steps with Awe he ſoon repreſt, 
The ſpicy Odours, that of Een breath d, 
Surprize his Smell with aromatic Scents ; 
The Sounds that warble from the vocal Grove 
Tranſport with intellectual Harmony | 
Of the revolving Spheres, his raviſh'd Er, 
: 
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The Mares intricate of Greens, and Flowrs, 
The moſſy Beds, and Walks, and winding Streams, 
Greedy of View, his Eye enlarg d orefill, 
O'refill, and with Variety confound, 
While each the Buſineſs of the Sight demands. 
Diſtracted with the equal Pow'r of All, 

To All, with rapid Looks, he wanders round, 


e 
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He in repeated Circles wanders round, / 
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Till travell'd to the fated point he ſaw 
The deſtin d Maid's inevitable Charms, 
And manifeſt of Love, there fixt his Eyes. 
Love fixt his Eyes, but wonder fixt his Feet, 
Till by Defire ſet free, they Wings arlum'd 
That bore him ſwiftly to his lovely Prey. 
Awe, and Reſpect, that purer Love inſpires, 
That looſer Wiſhes and Attempts reſtrain; 
Her Beauties caſt not venerably round, 
But raging Luſt, and Impudence of Hope, 
And Violence, the grateful Refuge fince 
Of the abandon'd Vices of the Fair. 
Not Fire in Stubble driving with the Wind 
Deſtruttion ſpreads more ſwiftly through the Field 
Than through his Blood the dire Infection ran, 
Faſt by her fide upon the flowry Bed 
He threw himſelf, and with a furious Spring 
His Arms her Body ſeiz d, his Lips her Lips, 
Her Lips, Eyes, Cheeks, her Neck,and ſnowy Breaſt, 
With cager wandring Kiſſes he run o'er, 
nt ſtarting ſuddain from diſſembled Sleep 
4 ſe 3] 
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A haughty Frown uſurpt her pleaſing Face, 
And from her Eyes, ſhe ſhot a fierce Diſdain, 
And Rage intollerable ; falſe her Rage, 
And Counterfeit, for Honour, her Diſdain! 
Virtue and Honour were her loud Pretence, 
W acted Threats, and intermixt with Smiles; 
For, viewing now his Eycs and manly Grace, 
Smiles reaſſume her Face, and Rage ſubſides. 
His Looks the filent Love of Eyes conveying, 
Promiſe the pleaſing Bus neſs of his Tongue, 
The pleaſing Bus neſs of his Tongue he tells 
To the yet captiv'd, and yet ſtrugling Maid, 1 
And for his Truth he vouch d her conſcious Charms | 
| 


Atteſting all the ſhining Hoſt of Heav'n. 


A languiſhing Regard at length ſhe caſt, 
And with conſenting Eyes confeſt her Flame. 
With wanton Looks they blow the glowing Fire, 
In both Defire in wanton Looks was own'd; 
In ſtrict Embraces he the Nymph conſtrain'd, 
A Storm of Kiſſes wreck her doubtful Words, | 


* 
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Denials faint and unavailing Rage. 
Quick heav'd her Breaſt; in Pleaſure roll'd her Eyes, 


Yet do her Hands a falſe Reſiſtance make; 
Her Hands reſiſt him, but her Eyes invite; 
In murmuring Sounds (not to be heard deſign d) 
In dubious Pray rs ſn adjures him to give oer; 
The leſs ſhe ſtrives, the more he preſſes on, 
Till he diſſolving in her twining Arms, 
Artful Diſguiſe by Pleaſure thrown afide, 
She to her panting Boſom preſt him cloſe, 
And own'd the Juſtice of the obliging Force. 
A grateful Pauſe they make while both reſpire, 
The Flame with pleaſing Fewel to renew, 
And with freſh Vigour to recruit Deſire, 
Youth and Deſire, with Force ſuffice their Joys, 
Their Joys, by frequent Inrervals encreas'd. * 
Their Wedding thus profanely was perform d, 
No holy Prieſt to bleſs the Nuptial Bed, 
No holy Rites to conſecrate their Love, 
With Heav'n averſe was ty d the nuptial Band, 
And Hell exulting gave the fatal Bride. 
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Nature's agaſt at their deteſted Bliſs, 
Retir'd the Sun, with Thunder roll'd the Skies, 
Herbs, Flow'rs and Trees their Horror too confeſs, 
And droop the various Honours of their Heads 
With artificial Day was he ſupplyd, 
And loſt in Pleaſure felt not Natures Pangs. 
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The Fury of their Tranſports now allay'd, 
Thus with a ſoft preluding Sigh ſhe ſpoke, 
And Eyes that quivering dwelt upon his Face. 


Be not too vain of what you here have won, 
I gave you Joys, but gave em you conſtrain dl 
Conſtrain d by Love, and your ſuperiour Force, 
(Tho Love perhaps was ſtronger than your Arms) 
Yet to attone that Force but conſtant prove, 
And you no day diſcolour'd with Annoy 
Shall ſee, but each with glad Succeſs be crown d. 
For in my Arms are ever new the Joys, 
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And Joys untaſted yet by any Man, bat you. 
Nor think a DowrleGs Love to thee I give, 


I bring the Royal Creft to raiſe thy Name. 


You haunt the Groves, and hunt the Wood. 
land Green, 

And waſte your Youth the Spoils of Beaſts among 
Fl crown your Head with Wreaths of nobler Name? 
Of Man the Hunter, from the goodly Chace 
The Spoils of Nations, on thy graceful Brow, 
In Triumph thou ſhalt bring into my Arms. 
A private Lord unhonour'd yet thou art, 
III raiſe thee to Dominion unexplor'd, 
Bold, independent, free from all Controul, 
Thy Win its Standard, and thy Will its Bounds ; 
All as their Source ſhall view thee and their End. 
And Kings till now a dull precarious Pow'r, 
In thee ſhall with unwonted Glory ſhine. 


With Words like theſe, and Arts fill then un- 
known 
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Of Smiles and Tears alternate, ſhe betrays 
Th aſpiring Nimrod to inglorious Thrall, 
To others Tyrant, but to her a Slave. 
Unbred to Spinning, and the Houſhold Lore, 
Women, ſince her, invade ſublimer Cares, 
The Arts of Government, and Toils of War, 
And over Man ufurp unequal Sway. : 
Woman by Heav'n for humble Aims defign'd, 
At moſt to ſouth the ruffi'd Soul of Man 
With all the teader Offices of Love, 


When he from awful Cares to Toys deſcends. 


By her falſe Charms, and Luſt of Empire won, 
His Father's God he left, to Idols bow'd, 
With Ceremonious Pomps, and Rites profane, 
Surpriz'd the thoughtleſs People intoGuilt 
Of wild Idolatry, by that means ſure 
Of a Tyrannick, Arbitrary Sway ; 
For well they might ſubmit with ſlaviſh Fear, 
To him, from whom Religion they derive. 
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The Arts proud Nimrod learnt from his new 
Bride, 
lere Arts ſince well in Courts, and Cities known” 
Falſe Promiſes, and Friendſhip falſe profeſsd, 
Of Services ne're meant, for ſelfiſh Ends ; 
Oppreſſion, Bribery, and uſeful Vice; 
The Maſque of Virtue to ſecure a Crime, 
Elſe not to be attempted with Succeſs , 
Neglect of Merit, and all Tyes of Blood ; 
* All Senſe of Honour and Ingratitude ; 
A Love of Fools, and yet more uſeful Knaves ; 
Murders, and Poyſons, variouſly contriv'd, 
Some with the Face of Law, and private ſome 
An inward Bent in all things to himſelf, 


By theſe vile Arts Deſpotic Sway he gain'd, 
And Paradiſe, and Liberty, and Heav'n, 
By Woman's Malice thus or Frailty loſt, 
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Soon falſe to Nimrod was tir infernal Dame, 
More to corrupt, .and few her Snares eſcape, 
That can be won by Luſt, or flatt ring Hope. 


From hence ſprung All, that in falſe Arts c 
In Murders, Rapine, Lies, and Perjuries, 
In Treaſons, Cheats, the Labarinths obſcure 
Of hateful Cunning, and ſiniſter Wiles, 
Extortion, and Oppreſſion of the Poor. 
Hence too ſprung Sharpers, Uſurers, and Bawds, | 
Informers, Pettyfoggers, Knights o'th* Poſt, 
Rakes,Gameſters, Bulleys, Pimps, and Venal Whora 
Jilts, and Coquets, Fops, Ignorants, and Fools, 
| Knaves of all Kinds, religious, and profane ; 
The Hypocrite, as well as Rogue profeſsd : 
Thoſe, that their Truſt betray, unfaithful Friends | 
Th abſtemious Miſer, and Glutton prodigal, 
With falſe Devotes, and Atheiſts reaſonleſs; 
Lords without Virtue, Knowledge, or Deſerts ; 
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| Swell'd with the Pride of Titles, and of Blood, 

To Honour ſloathful, negligent of Arts, 

And infamouſly pleas d to be unknown; 

To Wine, or Whores, or Gold, or Game confin'd; 
The Burden of the State, and People's Shame : 

# Lawyers that plead, Divines that Preach for Gold 

In Cauſe unjuſt ; the Judge that's brib'd by Gold ; 

Defamers, Libellers, and Flatterers ; 

+ Tyrants, and all their Engines to deſtroy ; 

With all the Dusky Train of Foes to Truth: 

| The Gracchi, Catiline, and Ceſar too, 

| Sls, and Cromwel, and that horrid Band 

of hate Aſſaſſines, and what more may come; 

All the Embroilers of their Country's Peace; 

All that it's ancient Rights by Force deſtroy, 

Or elſe for Gold betray, or ſell, or buy ; 

| Be it to Foreign, or Domeſtick Foe ; 

That rob the Publick with unhallow'd Hands, 

All theſe from her Infernal Womb deſcend, 

Aud in your Heav'nly Form belye their Hell. 
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Yet will their Deeds their Origin confeſs, | 
Self. Love, and Luſt of Gold their Source betray. | 
They at Immortal Fame, as Folly laugh, 
. At juſt Ambition of Heroick Deeds, 
At Heav'n, and Honour, as the idle Dreams 
Of feigning Poets, and deſigning Prieſts: 
Nor ever will they deviate into Good, 
But to effect ſome more enormous III. 
Her curſed Race increaſe, and mingling with 
The Sons of God beget a Motly Kind, 
In whom ſome Particles of Heav'n remain, 
But much debas d with the Alloy of Hell, 
A Medley here of Vice and Virtue's foun'd, 
Yet ſtill ſuperiour Vice maintains the Sway ; 
To Good they ſtruggle upward, and with Pain, 
But with Alacrity fink down to III. 

But from the true and genuine Race of Heav'n, | 
Spring Heroes; and benificent to Man 
Patriots and Poets, extenſive Souls, 
Founders of Cities, and their wholſom Laws, 
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| OF Arts Inventors, and of moral Rules 

The Teachers awful, Poets all of yore, 

Who taught the infant World in heav'nly Song, 
Who for their Country fight, and for her dye; 
protectors and Encouragers of Arts, 
The Muſes Patrons ; Judges juſt and wife, _ 
Kings who their Countrey's Fathers are allow'd; 
Codrus, Lycurgas, Cocles and Camillas, 
The Decii, Curtis, Scipio, and Timoleon, 
Demoſthenes, and Socrates divine. 
Telly, and Cato, Brutus firſt and laſt. 
Mecenas, Richeliex, and thoſe large of Soul, 
Who Merit know, and Merit dare reward. 
Euripides, and Virgil, Dryden, Garth, 
Athenian Sophocles, the Britiſh Bard, 
Whoſe ſong above the Aoniam Mountain ſoars : 
Homer, and Horace, Taſſo, and Racine, 
Shakeſpear, and Otway, Spencer, Denham, Dome, 
And various more, not nam d, to Fame ally'd 
Of Ancient Bards, and Poets yet unknown 


Their 
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Their Countries Honour, and their Countries Frein 
Long is the Train of the immortal Fair , 
That fill, or ſoon will fill the Rolls of Fame, 
Thus ſung the Muſe, and took her ſudden Flight) 
Aloft, incumbent on bright Clouds of Light; | 
I walk'd, and vaniſh'd the tranſporting Sight. 
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On Friend/hip. By Erato. 


Riendſhip, the great Purſuit of noble Minds; 
Paſſion in Abſtract, void of all Deſigns! 

Each generous Pen does celebrate thy Fame, 
And yet I fear thou'rt nothing but a Name. 
Some Pregnant Fancy in a raptur'd Height 
Produc'd this mighty notional Delight. 
The Muſes Chymic Boaſt, that can alone 
Make the dull leaden Fate a Golden Form put on. 
Tis fancy'd well-—- And this I dare engage, 
Were all Men Friends, 'twou'd be a golden Age. 
But tell me where this Extract can be found? 
And what Ingredients make the rich Compoun! - 
Or in what Soul, is that true kindly Heat, 
| That can this great Experiment compleat ? 
Sometimes a fond good Nature lights upon 
A loft and civil Temper like its own. 


F Strait 
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Strait they reſolve to be thoſe happy Things, 
| Which, when combin'd, pity contending Kings! 
| Let ere they reach the ſublimated Joys, 
They're poorly loſt in Treachery, or Toys. 
The mighty Notions of th' exalted Fate, 
Sink to a vulgar Commerce, or Debate. 
Sure, like the Chymic Stone, it was defign'd 
Bat to employ the curious ſearching Mind, 
In the Purſuit of what none ere ſhall find. 
In this I'm fure that they appear but one, 
Who truſts too much to either is undone. 
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| ANACREON 


Tranſlated by Mr. --—-- 


* 
On his Lyre. 


Ring my Lyre, and tune the Strings. 
Fit to Sing ty things ; 
Mighty things 


Bu 


r 
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But in vain I call for new ; 
Theſe, Alas! are Rebels too: 
Love will ſtill command my Lyre, 
What he pleaſes ſtill inſpire. 
Hence with Herods and with Jove, 
Al! my Songs muſt be of Love. 


| (3) 
On Cupid. 


WII with Worth and Care oppreſt, 
All the World were gone to reſt, 

Tother Night as I was laid, 

Sleeping ſweetly on my Bed, 

| Love ſtood knocking at my Door, 

And wou'd let me ſleep no more. 

Who, cries I, fo very late, 

Makes a Clutter at my Gate ? 

Riſe, ſays Love, and let me in, 

Elfe the Rain will ſoke my Skin ; 

Fm a little Boy, and you 

Need not fear what I can do: 

In the Dark I loſt my Way, 


And wou'd lodge with you till Day. +» 
Hearing this I ſtruck a Light, 

Loath to leave him there all Night. 

The Door unlock'd, the Boy I ſpy'd, 
With ſtyning Wings, and by his Side 
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A Bow and Quiver neatly hung, 


Much, — for One fo Y : 
I made a Fire, him in, OY 
Warm'd his Hands in mine ; 
From his Locks I preſs d the Rain, 
Smocth'd and rub'd 'em dry again : 
Cheriſh'd thus, and warm, and dry, 
Come, ſays Cxpid let me try 

If the Rain has ſpoilt my Bow, 

It the String is wet or no; 

Bending it, he took a Dart, 

Ler it fly, and pierc'd my Heart : 
Ah! Hecries, 'tis well I know, 

I have fav'd both String and Bow ; 
But he added with a Laugh 

Friend! your Heart is not fo ſafe. 


—— ſ＋—2 — —_— - — 


; (4) 
Of Himſelf. 


1 | þ derneath a Myrtle Shade, 
— 4 On a Bank of Roſes laid, 
Let me Drink and let me Play, 
Let me Revel all the Day, 

Love deſcending from his State, 
On my Feſtivals ſhall wait : 

Love among my Slaves ſhall ſhine, 
And attend to fill me Wine. 
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Swift as Chariot Wheels we fly 
To the Minute we muſt dye; 

Then we moulder in an Urn, 

Then we ſhall to Duſt return : 
Then in vain, you'll 'noint my Tomb 
Wich your Oils, and your Pertume : 
| Rather let em now be mine; 

| . Roſes round my Temples Twine ; 
| You, who love me now [ Live, 
Give me what you have to give ; 
Let me now your Goodneſs fee, 
E're I ſhortly ceaſe to be : 

Let Ehſium be my Care, 


! 
j 
4 
4 
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(9) 
On a Dove. 


Or ay my pretty Dove, and tell 

Where you go, and where you dwell: 
Whence this * 2 this Perfume? 
Whence does all this Sweetneſs come? 
Whence this Sweetneſs which we meet, 
Like the Breath of Roſes ſweet? 
Which you ſcatter every where, 
As you Travel thro' the Air. 
Why are you fo fond to know, 
Where I dwell, or where I go ? 


This is daily my Employ : 
Now he ſends me to his Boy ; 

To his Boy, whoſe mighty Sway 
All the Univerſe obey: 


y my own, 
But if he ſhou'd ſet me free, 
What's the Benefit to me ? 
What, alas! can I receive 
By the Freedom he wou'd give? 
By a Liberty to fly 
Where I pleaſe beneath the Skye 
Over Meadows, over Hills, 
Over Woods, and over Rills; 
Sit on Trecs, and when J Eat, 
Wander up and down for Meat. 
Rather let me never ſtray, 

I will rather chooſe to ſtay 

By my Maſter; I am fed 

With his Wine, and with his Bread; 
Of his own delicious Bowl, 

I can drink without Controul ; 
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Him I cover with my Wings, 


Dancing to him as he Sings. 

Thus we drink, and ſing, and leap; 
Thus we play our ſelves aſleep; 
Then to make me further bleſt, 

6 Sleeping on his Lyre I reſt; 

Then I reſt me on the Strings, 
Dream a thouſand pretty things, 
Sweet as thoſe Anacreom Sings. 

Now thou doſt my Buſineſs know, 
Hence, O Man, and let me go; 
Thou mak ſt me Chatter like a Crow. 


| 
$ 


—— 


6 
: On a Swallow. 


etty Swallow, no ſuch haſt, 
Tell me now I've caught you faſt, 
Shall I, to revenge my Wrong, 


Serv'd, like Philomel, before, 
Youll diſturb my Dreams no more; 
Nor when I am often bleſt 

With the Sweets I reliſh beſt, 

With your Win 
Wake me early from my Joys. 


Pare your Wings, or clip your Tongue ? 


or with your Voice, 


of 
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(13) 
Of Himſelf. 


TTS once for Obel burn d, 
But his Love to Fury turn d, 

To the P Hills he fled, 

Call'd on Cybel, and grew mad; 

Such they | as taſt the Springs, 

Only us d for Holy Things, 

Which thro' Claros Valley run, 

Pure and facred to the Sun, 

Looſing in a Minute, Senſe; 

Rave, and Howl for their Offence : 

I with Oyntments, Love, and Wine 

Try to make their Fortune mine: 

I with Wine and Woman glad, 

Kiſs, and Drink, and then 3 


W-” 


of Hinſelf 


HY ſhou'd I in Envy care 
Who does Sardis Scepter wear? 
Let the Mighty, Rich and Great, 
Live unenvy'd in their State, 


Tis 
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'Tis my only Care to know, 
Where the ſweeteſt Roſes grow; 

Where the richeſt Oyntment's ſold, 2 
Oynment richer than their Gold; 

Tis my Care to live to Day, 

To be merry while I may ; 

I this Minute will be glad, 
Sure that this is to be had: 
Thoſe may for the Morrow thrive, 
Who are certain they ſhall Live. 

I will, while my Vigor ſtays, 
Spend my Time with Wine and Plays; 
Ere Diſeaſes ſhall declare, 

I, at laſt, have had my Share. 


— 


(16) 
On his Maſe. 


OU on Thebes your Muſe employ, 
= Others ſing the Fate of Trey. 


Mine, another "Thea prefers, 
Griefs as ſenlible as theirs ; 
Such as Youth and "move, 
Such as I have 1 Love: 
[, neglecti Feats, 
A Here and Foot, * Fleets ; 
Sing the Tumults that ariſe 
From the Force of Womens Eyes. 


— 
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(7 
On a Silver Bowl. 


Ake this Silver, Vulcan, (hew 
What Immortal Art can do? 

Work it up, and let me ſee 
What a God can do for me: 
Warlike Figures you may ſpare, 
I have naught to do with War: 
Make a Bowl, and if you will, 
One that may be hard to fill 
Make it very deep and broad, 
Boundleſs as becomes a God. 
Grave no Pleides or Carrs, 
What have I to do with Stars ? 
Grave me on the Brim a Vine, 
Round it you . 
Let the Grapes you make ö 
Ripe, and ready to be preſs d; 
Loaden let the Vine appear, 
Grave me my Bathyllzs there. 
There let Love and Bacchas ſtand, 
Each with Cluſters in his Hand. 
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(22) 
To Bathyllus. 


OME, Bathyllus, to the Shade 
for you and me have made ; 
Here the wanton Zephirs play 

In the fierceſt Heats of Day. 
Cooling Breezes here you find, 
Here the Branches court the Wind, 
Which in gentle Whiſpers blows 
On the Leaves and on the Boughs; 
Planted by a Fountain Side, 
Hear you fee and hear it glide ; 
Here the Waters pure and ſweet, 
Murmur ſoftly at your Feet. 

Who that ſees us here, my Boy, 
Charm'd with what we both enjoy, 
Wou'd not'long to have the Shade 
I for you and me have made? 


— 


623 
On Gold. 


ifers, ſay, can Gold prolong 


—_ 


Life or Health, or keep me young? 


Say, 
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Say, can Gold ſuch Wonders do ? 
Then Tl hoard as faſt as you. 

If by Gold I cou'd remain 

Free from Death and free from Pain : 
But ſince Pain and Death arrive, 
Scorn the Treaſures we can give; 
Since no Bribes can make em ſtay. 
When they once are on their Way, 
Why ſhou'd we fo idly fave 

Gold and Riches for the Grave ? 
n 

I my little Store will ſpend; 
Rather than with Labour find 
Gold, which I muſt leave behind. 


— 


( 24 ) 
On Death. 


Am born to dye, I know, 
And with other Men muſt go; 

Be it when, or be it where, 

I wou'd fain be merry here : 

All the Days which yet are paſt, 
od | Flew away ht in haſte ; 

What's to come I cannot tell, 
But I feign wou'd live 'em well. 


Hence with Thoughtfulneſs and Grief, 
Care can never bring Relief; 
Il may many Seaſons paſs 
F With my Miſtreß and my Glaſs, 
And 


1 
And as long as Death ſhall ſtay, 
rn do nothing elſe but play. 


(30) 
Love made a Captive. 
id once from Ven ſtray'd, 2 


Opid 
C; By the Muſes Snares betray d, 
And was thus their made. 
Then with Garlands crown'd, 
And with Chains of Roſes bound, 
They ſecur d, and led him where 
lan wp qr 

enn: we A 
And his Freedom wou'd have bought; 
But his Miſtreſs was fo kind, 
That he choſe to be confin'd ; 
With his Chains ſo well 
Venus ne re cou'd get him freed. 


— 


( 34 ) 
To his Miſtreſs. 


Mens, 
Sure you need not run away: 
You are blooming, freſh and fair 
As the budding Roſes are. &® 


0791 
Join the Lilly to the Roſe, 
Nothing more becoming ſhews. 


Try then, what in me and you 
Two ſuch Colours now can do. 
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(40) 
On Cupid. 


N a Garden tother Day, 
Love among the Flowers at play, 
By a little Bee was ſtung, 

That about the Roſes hung, 

Capid never prick'd before, 
Thought his Finger very ſore : 
Flying to his Mother's Lap, 

Thus he told her his Miſhap : 
Help me Mother, help your Son, 

I am wounded and undone ; 
Something which they call a Bec 
Stung my Finger as you ſee : 
Quickly let a Salve be found, 
For this little Serpent's Wound. 
Ah, fays Ven, if a Touch 
From a Bee can do fo much, 
Gueſs, my Son, a Lover's Smart, 
When your Arrows pierce his Heart. 


4 
V 
P 
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An ODE on Her Royal Highneſs's Birth- 
day. By Mr. Oldmixon. 


C33 
Gain the welcome Morn we ing, 
The faireſt of the beauteous Spring, 
When Nature thro' theſe happy Iſles 
Puts on Gracious Looks and Smiles. 
Th' Heav'ns in all their Pomp appear, 
To bleſs the Favourite of the Year 
And all things on this joyful Day 
Wear the pleaſant Face of M. 

(2) 

Behold, great Princeſs! at your Feet 
The World to pay their Homage meet ; 
The tuneful Throng, inſpir d by you, 
Again their yearly Task renew. 


G 
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Oh ! may this Theam continue long, 
The darling Subject of their Song; 
May Fate in you preſerve our Peace, 
And Exgland's Hopes in your Encreaſe. 


C H OR US. 


Let Fabian and Diſcord from hence be remov d, 
None but Friends at their Bliſe wos d repine ; 


The Throne thas poſſeſt, and its Heirs thas belov'd, 


Our Fears to our Foes we'll reſign. 
Away with rude Murmurt, and politic Fears, 
All Folly os vile AﬀeFation ; 
Our Loyalty moſt in our Service appears, 

be our Duty our Love to the Nation. 

(4) 

Such Greatneſs and ſuch Goodneſs joyn d, 
So high and yet fo juſt a Mind, 
Was ne're but in Maria ſeen ; 
Who only by her Vertue ſtrove, 


PV 
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To win and to preſerve our Love, 

And merit e re ſhe wou'd accept a Crown. 
(5) 
Come, ye Britains, come and know 
What to bounteous Heav'n you owe: 
What for you the Pow'rs have done, 
How they have ſecur d the Throne: 
Vertue near it takes her Seat, 
Vertue dwells among the Great; 
Leave your Cities and your Plains, 
See ſhe in your Princeſs reigns ; 
Lovely as the pureſt Ray, 
Of the firſt created Day. 
(6). 
Next the younger William view, 
Future Wonders there behold, 
Such as of the Third are told, 
Fighting for the Faith and you. 
CF.2 

Now your loud Applauſe declare, 
Let Shouts of Triumph rend the Air: 
G 2 Hark 
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Hark ! their Voices reach the Sky, 
All is Harmony and Joy ; 
Diſcord joins, and in the Croud 
Speaks unwilling Truths aloud : 
Diſcord does her Envy looſe, 
And from a Fury grows a Muſe. 


— __ 


Epigram of Boileau. 


ID B- that Aſſaſſine ever giye 
Phyſick to me, or I his Bills receive? 
Tis falſe, and needs no Proof, for I'm alive. 


On a certain Dignify'd Spark his Brillau 
Appearance at the Ring. 


WW on the Thoughtleſs Thing you cat 


your Eyes, 
His penſive Look your Judgment will ſurpriſe, g 
And you may be betray d to chink him wiſe. 
The 


ce — nr on ww» of 1 as 
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The Coxcomb's to the beſt Advantage plac'd, 
His Coach well guilded, and his Footmen lac d; 


His Look is modiſh, Alamode his Mein, 
And only when he ſpeaks the Fool is ſeen: 
He likes whatever with his Will agrees, 
And fears no Ill, becauſe he none foreſees: 
Nor can his want of Wit diſturb his Mind, 
Since 'tis a Want which he can never find. 


7 — 


SONG. 
Lately vow'd, but 'twas in haſt, 
That I no more wou'd Court 
The Joys which ſeem, when they are paſt, 
As dull as they are ſhort. | 
loft to hate my Miſtreſs ſwear, 
But foon my Weakneſs find ; 
I make my Oaths, when ſhe's ſevere ; 
And break 'em, when ſhe's kind. 


G 3 S NG 
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S ON G. 8) Mr. Wolſley. 


* Nymph Divine, for whom I burn, 
In Abſence is your Heart at Eaſe ? 

| Have you no Joy for his Return, 

Whom nothing but your Sight can pleaſe ? 


Who every Moment pines away, 
And with a reſtleſs Paſſion dies, 

If he but paſs one tedious Day, 
Unbleſs d of thoſe all- charming Eyes. 


To ſerve you is my Care and Pride, 

To pleaſe you all this World can give; 
Dead to all Human Things beſide, 

In that lov'd Breaſt alone I live. 


You Night and Day my Thoughts employ, 
You only my Deſires can move; 
To have a Taſte for meaner Joy, 
Is an ungrateful Wrong to Love. 
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Dr. — Dp. — 


IS no hard Matter to Divine 

How I (who love a Whore and Wine, 
With all the ſtudied Luxuries, 
Which Ln or Locket can deviſe) 
Should have the Gout, and Pennance do 
With Foot on Chair, in Velvet Soo: 

But that you who're predicamental- 

Ly ſober, and near tranſcendental; 

Who nere was known to be a Glutton, 
Beyond a penny Chop of Mutton ; 

Who knows not what Sixth Senſe or Whore is, 
But Goody is your only C Maris. 

That ſuch a one could have Inteſtine, 

Saline and Acid Toe infeſting ; 

Is ſtrange to me, and as obſcure 

A Riddle almoſt, as the Cure. 


G 4 
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The Learned Sydenham does not doubt 


But profdund Thoughts will bring the Gout ; 


And that with Bum gn Couch we ſie, 
Becauſe our Reaſon ſoars ſo high. 


As Cannons when they mouiit vaſt Pitches, 1 | 


Are tumbled back upon their Britches. + 
Sir, I am apt to think in you, © 
That this Hypotheſis is true : | 

For your inveſtigating Skull 's 
So Hoti and Diboti full; 


That hunting things through Common Places, 


Youre loſt in Extelechian Mazes. 
For as, when to an Houſe we come, 
To know if any one's at Home, 
We knock ; ſo one muſt kick your Shin, 
Fre we can find your Soul's within. 
f you would have your Foot no more in 
ac you mutt leave off poring ; 
and iy fill as a Grigg ; 

| : 2 beſt Antipodagrigg. 
FP. end by Care and Sadneſs, 


ls hat of Gladneſs. Me- 


1 1 — m_ —wvw my 
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Meleſinda's Misfortune, on the burning 
her Smock. 


IRD with the Buſineſs of the Day, 
Upon her Couch ſupinely lay 
Fair Melefnda, void of Care, 
No living Creature being near: 
When ſtraight a calm and gentle Sleep - 
Did o er her drowſy Eye-lids creep. 
Her Senſcs, thus by Fetters ty d, 
By nimble Fancy were ſupply d; 
Her quick Imagination brought 
The Ideas of her waking Thought. 
She dream'd her ſelf a new-made Bride, . 
In Bed by young Philander's Side ; 
The Poſlet's cat, the Stocking's thrown, 
And all the Company's withdrawn : 
And now the bleſs'd E/yzinm 
Of all her wiſh'd-for Joys is come; 


Philander, 
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Phitander, all diflolv'd in Charms, 
Lies raptur d in her circling Arms. 
With panting Breaſts, and ſwimming Eyes, 
She meets the viſionary Joys : 
In all the amorous ſports of Love, 
Which Height of Extaſy cou'd move. 
But as ſhe roving did advance 
Her trembling Legs (O dire Miſchancel ) 
The Couch being near the Fire's Side, 
She expanded them (alas!) too wide; 
She expos d her nethermoſt Attire 
Unto the Embraces of the Fire : 
So the chaſt Phenix of the Eaſt, 
With fluttering fires her ſpicy Neſt ; 
So Semele, embracing Jove, 
Burn'd both with Fire, and with Love. 
The Flames at firſt did trembling ſeize 
The dangling Hem of this loſt Prize; 
Bat, finding no Reſiſtance higher 
(As 'tis their Nature to aſpire ) 
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Approaching near the Seat of Ng, 
Center of earthly Happineſs, 
Which more of real Pleaſure yields 
Than all the feign'd Ei Fields 
But Ignorance muſt now excaſe 
The Silence of my baſhtul Muſe ; 
Her Modeſty had ne re the Face 
To aſcend above her Gartering Place: 
But, doubtleſs, twas a lovely Sight 
The Fire beheld by its own Light. 
Ovid wiſh'd himſelf a Flea, 

That (fo transform d) he might ſurvey 
His Love all ore, and uncontrolÞd, 

Her every Grace and Charm behold : 
Had Ovid's Flea been there to Night 
I fear he had had ſmall Delight, 
His Rival Flames had ſpoil d his Bliſs, 
And made him curſe his Metamorphoſis. 
At laſt, the Flames were grown fo rude, 
They boldly every where intrude : 
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They ſoon recall'd the Lady's Senſe, - 
And chac'd the pleaſing Viſion thence. 
Soon as her Eyes recover d Light, 
She ſtrait beheld the diſmal Sight ; 
Beheld her ſelf the Blazing-Star, 
Or bright-tail'd Glow-worm, to appear. 
She had not Time to meditate . 
Upon the Strangeneſs of her Fate; 
But was confin'd to lay about, 
To beat the impious Fire out. 
The amorous Flames were loth to go, 
They kiſs d her Hand at every Blow; a 
And round her Ivory Fingers play, 
And ſeem d as if the begg d to ſtay. | 
Vanquiſh d at Jaſt, they did retire, 
And in a gloomy Smoke expire ; 
When, viewing of her half-burnt Smock, 
Thus to her ſelf the ſad Nymph ſpoke. 
s this the Effett of Dreams ? Is this 
* The Fruit of all my fancy'd Bliſs ? 


Misfor- 
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4 Misfortunes will, I ſee, betide, 
* When Maidens throw their Legs too wide; 
« Had I but kept my Legs acrols, 
4 and my Smock had had no Loſs. 
* ought, Tm fare, to have took more heed, 
For ne're had Virgin greater need; 
« My kindneſs, and my little Care, 
« Have left me ſcarce a Smock to wear. 
<« Some have been beg d, ſome have been burn d, 
All are to Clouts or Tinder turn d. 
* Two Smocks laſt Night the Flames ſurpri d, 
“ And in the Flasket facrifizd; 
* Others I did on Friends beſtow, 
Not dreaming I ſhou d want em now: 
< But I cou d bear the Loſs of them, 
Had not the Fire diſturb'd my Dream. 
There is a Saying frights me too, 
But Heaven forbid it ſhou'd be true, 
That when a Virgin burns her Train, 
She all her Life Time muſt remain. 


1 
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* dare not be of this Belief, 


4 For, ſhou'd I, I ſhou'd dye with Grief, 
< Live always here a Nur-like Lite, 

* And never, never be a Wife ; 

<< Never enjoy a Marriage · Bed, 

Nor loſe a hated Maiden-head. 

Ah, cruel Flames! you're too unkind 
Jo bring theſe Fancies to my Mind ! 
Don down, into your Native Hell, 
© In your own blazing Regions dwell ; 
© Trouble me no more, let me poſſeſs 
* My Linnen, or my Dream, in Peace. 
Thus the poorNymph bewail'd her treacherous Luck, 
At once to loſe ſo good a Dream, and Smock. 
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ſhall not give my 
mine which is in the Righ 
you one that I had ſome Nights 

you to judge of its Cauſe by the Matter. 
You muſt therefore know that I am an 
Old Man, and have play'd the Fool fo far 
as to marry a young Wife: I love my Books 
and Retirement, ſhe Noiſe and the Town. 


St. James's Church, and evn May 
haunted with all the Pleaſure of a thought- 
leſs looſe Girl, that never troubled her ſelf 
with what the World ſaid of her, provided 
fhe bad her Will. I was a long ti 


[96] 
Pride and Vanity ; and that her Honour 
ſuffer d not in Fact, however it might in the 


Opinion of the Nicer Sort: But I at laſt re- 


member d that I was Old, ſhe Young and 
Wanton, and found how little I was capa- 
ble of giving her that SatisiaCtion her vourh- 
ful Appetite naturally requir'd ; or: this I 
was daily haunted with Apparitions of Horns, 
and the Infamy of a known Cuckold ſtard 
me ly in the Face. This rous d my 
too much, not to oblige me ti re- 
ſtrain my Wite's Liberties, till at laſt 1 made 
her a perfect Pris ner. Liberty is naturally 
Ao ſweet, that all our Attempts to recover it 
ſeem fo reaſonable, that few condemn em, 
tho never fo criminally attended; for my 
Wife making one Day her Eſcape. went off 
with a young Lord, and was juſtity'd in her 
by all her Neighbours ; and tho 


I was the Sufferer in my R ion by it, 
„%% 
Reſtraint I had put her under. What to do 
I knew not ; to force her back I thought to 
no purpoſe, unleſs I could tell any way to 
pleaſe her better than the young Gallant ſhe 
had choſen; for I aſſur d my ſelf I ſhou d 
have her no longer, than the firſt 
nity of a freſh Eſcape. To fue the Lord 
preſented too many Difficulties in the Proſe- 
0 WE PI I CORY the 
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Event. While therefore I lay one Night 
muſing on theſe Affairs, I fell aſleep, and 
had a Viſion that ſeem'd ſent me on pur- 


poſe to put an End to my Concern, and 
place me once more in a ſtate of Tranqui- 
Ii 


] thoaght I was conducted by an honeſt 
Neighbour of my Acquaintance, and re- 
markable for a contented Cuckold, up thro' 
the Air to the Moon, where we were no 
ſooner arriv'd, but ſtop'd at the Gate; I was 
like to've been turn'd back alone, which 
made me preſs hard for Admittance; and on 
my Neighbour's good Word? the Porter at 
laſt faid. : Sir, you may thank your good 
Fortune that got you ſuch a jon, for 
the Jealous are never admitted into theſe 
Happy Fields. Surely, Sir, reply'd I, then 
you have no Wives here! Many, return d the 
Porter; but the Husbands are pleas d that 
can gratifie their Friends at ſo cheap a 
Rate, where the Giver parts with nothing, 
and yet the Receiver gains Truly, faid I, 
there ſeems to be ſome Reaſon in what you 
Woh þ om MN 

as as 2 
Child of 4 for Birth, and the 
manner of it, is here of no Account. 


Sir! (aid my Neighbour, who till then was 
„ 2 
ml 
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titrd Uſurers, honourable Fops, Reverend 
Blockheads, wou'd be forcd to go a Fot 
and reſign their Poſts and to 
thredbare Merit? Here we admit (aftunyd 
the Porter) neither the Jealous, nor the 
Uſurer, the Lawyer, nor the Divine; for 
none enter without the Raſs of a Public Sp 
rit, which is rarely found in any, and never 
in ſome of them. What Arioſto told you of 
this Place, is true; for here is all thats 
loſt in your World; that is, all your Virtues 
none of your Vices, all your Wiſdom, none 
of your Follies, a Proſpect of which indeed 
us a pleaſant ridiculous Entertainment, 
at our idle laughing Hours. Nay, you muſt 
then (interrupted I) have much the Advan- 
tage of us, for, for went of Wiſdom, we're 
un 5 and that often by Choice. Hence 
(ꝓuſu'd he, without taking Notice of what 
. I aid) we have a view at once of the Vari 
ety of the Surface of your World, and the 
Diverſity of its Inhabitants ; all buiſy, and 
active, but few that move by Reaſon. Here 
thro” Dr 
of ſhining Dirt, and a ſuperfluĩty that Happi- 
neſs 1 don't require. There in 
2 n i 

or Owns, doms, empty Tt 
tes There Divine in g War almoſt as No# 
fie, quarrelling about Words and * 
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„ 
while they loſe the Subſtance. Here the 


Litigious chace Poverty only, that they may 
diſturb and ruin another. Here we ſee Fo- 
reſts full of Wild Beaſts, there Gardens and 
Groves, and Towns repleniſh'd with Wo- 
men as voracious. Here Knaves and Fools 
in Gold and Purple, there Men of Wit and 
Honeſty in Rags: Here Prieſts, there Pimps; 
here Lawyers, there Robbers; here Judges, 
there Paraſites. The Prof; xt is indeed, faid 
I, very agreeable. Nay, — he, we 
ſee here the moſt ſecret Actions of Mankind, 
which they think none know but them- 
ſelves. The Adulteries , Inceſts, Murders, 


ng Deligns, 
miſes,Cabals,Briberies,and Factions of Courts, 
and all the ridiculous Follies and Vices of 


g and Drinking, 
enn s che 


Earth. AA. the World 
is moſt ridiculous. As how, Sir, ſaid my 
Neighbour, who was a very Religious Man, 
* ſomething ſcandali⁊ d at the Reflection. 
Here (purſcd the Porter) thy are Pay 

ing for fair Weather, there for Rain; 
for r 
the Death of Fathers, Husband and Wives 
here for the Concealment of Murders, Cheat: 
Robberies, Briberies, &. there for Ki 
doms, there for a Meals Meat; and ſo on 
as Paſſion and Intereſt chem; 
few are pious, tho Churches are { 
throng d. 

But pray, Sir, faid I, what are the Tre 


ſures you have got here, that have been it 
in our 1 The —— 


love of one another 
good Nature and Phi 
— 8 


Sincerity 3 


yay ob the (aoyery hats: the Sot 
dier's Honour and Temperance, the Trac 
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Honeſty, and their Wives Chaſtity ; Lover's 
Vows, Womens 
the 


and true Faces; 
Nobility's Generoſity, and the Peoples 
Stability. In ſhort, Sir, this is go- 
vern d by Love and Reaſon, and the Court 
compos d of Honeſty, Honour, x 
and Pity. The Queen is Beauty attended by 
Friendſhip, Good Nature, and Wit ; fo that 
if you have any Deſire of entering here, 
you muſt leave Jealoufie behind you; for 
tis fo offenſive bs . our 

ing and Queen, tis as as my 
Plce is wort "A — re- 
ly d I, to enjoy y. I cou d quit 
— thing, eſpecially ſo troubleſom a Com- 
panion, whoſe Abſence only can make one 
eie. You conſider rightly, reply'd my 
Neizhbour : To be concern'd at what Fa- 
vours our Wives beſtow, is to be angry at 
the Variety of the Weather, or that it rains 
on one piece of Ground, and not on ano- 
ther ; that the Sun ſhines to Day, and the 
Clouds hide it to Morrow ; Nature fo has 
ordain'd it, and Women will be Women, in 
ſpight of all our Anxieties ; and as long as 


what they do is within their natural Bent, 
tis a Folly to make my ſelf uneaſie about 
the matter. Well, reply'd I, upon due Con- 
ſideration, I think you are in the right, and 
from this moment I abdicate this old trou- 
bleſome 
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troubleſom Companion jealouſie, and will 
now venture forward with you in this Re 
gion of Happineſs. Hold ( faid the Porter) 
yet I find fome dim Specks in your Mind, 
and before I admit you, you muſt travel 
down to Hell, that may perfect your Cure, 
and then I may venture to let you pals. | 
was {track with Horror at the mention of 
Hell, I faw no Return from thence; and my 
Concern was fo viſible, that the Porter per- 
ceiv'dit ; and he therefore bid me not 
for tho' we had odd Notions of that Place, 
I might return when I pleas d, if I did not 
like the Country; for 'twas only thoſe Souls 
who were ſordid in their Nature, and who, 
lice Swine, delighted in the Filth , that 
ſtay d there any long time. Heartn'd with 
this Aſſurance, I turn'd of the left Hand, 
and made a very ſhort Cut to Hell; for 
facilis diſcenſws Averm : At the Entrance 
of Hell I found the Limbo of Vanity, in 
which was the Pride of Women, Philoſo- 
phers, Church-men, Devotes, and Poets; 
the Modeſty of Men of Senſe, and the Im- 
of Fools, the Hopes of Projectors, 
Lovers, and uerors ; the doating Love 
of old Men and old Women, the Credulity 
and Foppery of the Superſtitious, the Re 


* 


venge of the Angry and Litigious, the Ar 
xieties and Cares of the Jealous, the Penu- 
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of Uſurets, and their Sons Prodigality, 
Tce Women, and the 
d affefted Wits of the Men. This Com- 
pany was indeed extreamly Phantaſtical, for 
appear'd in their genuine Colours, with- 
— Gloſs of Prejudice, Cuſtom, or Paſ- 
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more adapted to the 
Offences : here, ſaid he, the Cunning 
Deceiver is Credulous, and always cheated ; 
the Uſurer forc'd to borrow at 50 l. per cent. 
the Lawyer becomes a Client in a 
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the Author a meer courteous Reader of other 
Men's Writings : The old Women are damn'd 
to view themſelves without Paint, and the 
young to have the Addreſs of none but the 
Old and the t: The Judge becomes 
a Pettyfogger, the Phyſician a fickly Pati- 
ent, the Lord a Lackey, and the King a 
Beggar ; Captains and Generals Black-guard- 
boys and Powder-Monkeys : The gay Co- 
quet cries Kitchin- ſtuff; the Nobleman's dull 
Poetry remains, but the t of his Va- 
nity and Flatteries, his Quality and Eſtate, is 
z ſo that he writes Grubſtreet Ditties for 
Bread, and them to Porters, Cob- 
lers, and Draymen, for his Pleaſure ; for he 
— ſtill be flatter d. I cou d not but very 
much the admirable Juſtice of that 
Place, and preſently I faw a Company of ill- 
look'd tatter'd Fellows, with a blind Fidler 
paſting along; this gave me the Curinſity 
to enquire who they were? The Devil told 
me, they were Alexander, Ceſar, Pompey, and 


ſeveral other Tyrants and Hunters of Men a2 


bove. Alas! faid I, is this the End of all 
their Buſtle! This the Sum of all their 
Glory and Fame! Yes, yes, reply'd the De- 


vil, they are under a much different Cha- 
rater here. Alexander is a Frogg-catcher, 
Ori 


a Butcher, Tarquin a Bumbailiff, Nero 
2 poor blind Fidler at Wakes and Fairs; 
Matchiavel 
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Matchiavil a Country Attorney. Sylla, Ca- 
teline, and other ambitious Rebels above, are 
es here at the Oar, and Gally-Slaves to 
row the Devils of Quality, when they take 
the Air on the Water. Helen's a Bawd to 
Parſons Daughters and Chambermaids, and 
Cleopatra a Follower. of the In ſhort, 
things are here turn'd Topſide Turvey, the 
great Men in your World Slaves, and 
the Philoſophers, Lords and Potentates. 
Diogenes a well-dreſsd Beau of Quality, and 

Epifetws a Man of Pleaſure, always in the 
Lady's Alcoves, talking of Love and News. 
Pray, Sir, faid I, ſince I find Hell is but our 
World inverted, have you no Players here? 
Yes, reply'd the Devil; but the Men have 
Honour, and the Women : our Po- 
ets love one another, and our Devils of Qua- 
lity encourage them more than the Parrots 
they teach: Our Scenes are not crouded 
with Beaux, nor our Pit with Whores ; the 
Ladies come more to hear and fee the Play, 
than to be ſeen ; and all are ſilent, that they 
may not lofe the Diverſion or Inſtru- 
ction; for you muſt know, here are no 
young Coxcombs to diſturb the Audience 
with Impertinence or Drunkenneſs. In the 
midſt of this Diſcourſe I faw a grave old 
Fellow dreſs d in a Fool's Coat, and all the 
Boys after him, hooting and hollowing, and 


throwing 
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throwing Stones at him. I ask'd the mean- 
ing of that Confuſion ; and the Devil told 
me, It was a jealous Man juſt arriv'd, and 
that ſuch were always given for the Sport of 
the Mob of Hell. The very Sight of fo de- 
ſpicable a Fate ſtruck ſo vehemently upon 
me, that it wak'd me out of my Dream; but 
the Impreſſion is too to make me for- 
it : I have therefore reſolved to ſend 
for my Wife, and give her all the 
Liberty ſhe'll take. 
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MAXIMS 


REFLECTIONS. 


1. 
Igottry is a Devotion form d by the 
Paſſions of Mankind, and is Hood- 
wink'd by Fancy, beyond the Light 
of Religion to illuminate and guide, tho 
tis often a Vice in a Man's Nature, and 
— eaſier found Fault with, than men- 


2 

Bawds deſerve Death more, than any o- 
ther Criminal ; for they are the 
ot Families, and rob a Man not only of his 
Wives and Daughters Affections, but Virtue, 
Honour, and Reputation. 


3. 

Never diſoblige a Bawd ; for the Corrup- 

tion of the Times have made them ſo inti- 

mate with the Great, that they'll always 

have it in their Power to ruine you, if you 
have 
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have any Dependance on the Favour of the 
Town, or the Great Ones. 


4. 

Converſation no doubt poliſhes that per- 
fe& Model of a Fine Gentleman, that Books 
but begin, and generally leave very rough 
and unfinin:\h'd. 


fr 
o 
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5. 
How open does he lie to Cenſure, that z1ves 
himſelf the Liberty of cenſuring all others! 
6. 
The Converſation of the World always 
makes bold with the Abſent. 


7 
Fine Cloaths have a wonderful Charm 
with the Men and Women, and one had, as 


good be ugly, as — l 


The Conſtancy of a Man es +5 no far- 
ther, than Proſperity, as his f 7 reach- 
es no farther, than Words and litereſt. 


. 


9. 

are but Civil ſort of Abu- 
ſes, which Cuſtom obliges us to bear with, 
under the Title of Civility ; a modiſh way 
of Lying, and molt proper therefore, a 
moſt uſual with Woman. 


10. 
The Curioſity of Woman damn d us all; 
tis but juſt, therefore, it ſhould be * 
rom 
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from the Sex as an Hereditary Puniſhment 
of the firſt Tranſgreſſion. 


11. 

Tis uſual to praiſe thoſe, we ſeek a Favour 
from, and that either thro' Flattery or Self- 
opinion ; by the firſt we hope to win them 
to a Grant of what we 4sk, and the latter in- 
duces us to believe by their Kindneſs to us 
they will ſhew their Underſtanding, 

12. 

Gold is ſo eloquent, that it ſeldom or ne- 
ver fails with the Fair; the whole Sex are 
Danaes, they Il all ſpread their Laps for the 
Golden Shower. 


13. 

A Habit of Virtue or Vice is more dura- 
ble, and of more Force, than Precepts of 
Right or Wrong. 


14. 
Anger is an ill Diſſembler, but Hate a 
worſe. 
15 


intereſt is the general Bond of Love and 
Friendlhip ; take away the Proſpett of Ad- 
. grows cold. 


She that's Jealous muſt be a cold. 


17. 
The Cauſe of in common 
Love, is the Body, which being of fo 
| changeable 
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changeable a Nature, tis impoſſible it ſhou'd 
retain any thing long, which has the leaſt 
ence upon it ; but the Soul, that is 
ſtill the ſame, muſt ſtill perſevere in the Af. 
ſection, it has once made Choice of. 
18. 

It diſcovers want of judgment to be 
changeable in our Affections; and to ima- 
gine the abſcnt Pleaſure greater than the Pre- 
ent. 


19. 

The Force of Affectation draws a Viel o- 

ver the } which elſe wou'd govern 
Fancy according to Senſe, and Reaſon. 
20. 

Affectation of a Knowledge we have not, 

is very far ſpread ; as if Men were aſham d 

to be thought what they are, and yet will 

not take Pains to be what they wou'd be 


thought. 
21. 


Affliction ſeldom mends our Lives; and 
n it, are like Boys 
u Rod, only harden d by Severity. 
Beſides Misfortunes throw one into a vicious 


Converſation, and that ſtops up all our Re- 
turns to Virtue. 


22, 
The Number is very ſinall of thoſe, that | | 
can give diſintereſs d Advice, and vaſtly = 


— flo 
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thoſe, who will take it: Self- eſteem is 


of 
the Cauſe of the Laſt, and Self-Intereſt of 


the Firſt. 


23. 

As 'tis Imprudence to follow blindly Ad- 
vice, without examining it by Reaſon; ſo 
'tis not Wiſdom to accept immediately of a 
profer d Kindneſs, becauſe Self-Intereſt is ſo 
prevailing amongſt us, that there are few in 
their Advice, and Services have not a regard 
to it, or are entirely free from Deſign. 

2 


4. 

Tis a vulgar Error to think, that Devoti- 
on Springs from Poverty with any more cer- 
tainty, than Repentance from a Death-bed 
Sickneſs ; the Pains and Neceſſities of the 
Fortune, and Diſtemper, leave the Mind too 
little at Eaſe for Works of that Nature. 

| 25. 

Diſſimulation is grown fo neceſſary, that 
he that knows not how to diflemble, knows 
not how to live. 

26. 

It very often happens that the Sons of 

Knaves are ruin'd by Knaves. 


99. 

A Lawyer that is a Knave, deſerves Death 
more, than a Band of Robbers ; for he pro- 
— the Sanctuary of the diſtreſs d, and 
ys the Liberties of the People. i 

| 28. Man 
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28. 

Man generally ſeeks that with Uneaſineſ 
and Labour, which he quits with Eaſe, wher 
once obtain'd, and that in Ambition as well 
as Lovc. 


29. 

Men as well as Women are moſt fond « 
Riches and Pleafure, when they are paſt 
ſing them. 


30. 

He that builds his Merit of Wit, Hone 
ſty, or Courage, on the Opinion of the 
World, may in reality be a Fool, Knave, or 
Coward. | 


31. In 

We are not pleas d to be told of an Obl-# fc 
gation by him, that oblig'd us, becauſe i 
ſeem d to leſſen our Gratitude in returning 
it, by making that a Duty, which we wou 
have thought the Effect of our Generofity. 

32. 

Philoſophers are like Phyſicians, Giants in 
the Griefs of others, but Pigmies in thei: 
OWN. 

33- 
The ics of the Clergy, as well, s 


of the Poets, are too often but Bribes for 
their own Advantage. 


_ 
When we ſet up for 


ſingularity, inſtead of 
flying from common Follies, we only _ 
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their Number; and while they wou d be a- 
bove the level of common Men, they prove 


only remarkable Coxcombs. 


35. 

We ought, if we wou d not repent of our 
Actions to no purpoſe, never to let it be in 
any Mans Pow r to betray our Intereſt. 

36. 

The modeſteſt Man in the World is not 
ſuch Proof againſt Vanity, as to entertain 
no favourable Opin ion of himſelf on a pub- 
lick Applauſe, as falſe as it generally is. 


37. 
The Soul is capable of greater Joys in the 
Imagination, than any Nature has provided 
for it in the Body. i 

38. 


Vanity is ſo general, that it ſeems eſſenti- 
al to our Nature; and Men only differ in 
the manner of their Betraying it, not in the 
Poſſeſſion of it. 


39- 
Every Vice and Folly has a Train of ſe- 
cret and neceſſary Puniſhments link'd to it. 


40. 
There are but few that purſue any Virtue 
for that Virtue's Sake, but for the Affinity 
it may ſeem to have to their prevailing, and 
favorite Folly or Vice. 
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41. 

By conſulting more our Paſſions, our vi- 
ces, or our Follies, than our Reaſon, in the 
Choice of our Friends and Favourites, we 
cheriſh a Snake in our Boſom, who will 


. 
factor. 


42. 

Wit conſiſts no more in 2 the 
Clergy, and laughing at Religion, R 
ligion does i in ill Nature, Cenforiouſneſs, : 
ſtarch'd Face, a Gogle with the Eye at Church, 
and a Tone thro the Noſe. 


43. 

A great Woman-Hater was wont to fay, 
How cou'd a Man of Senſe doat on ſuch 1 
Trifle as a Woman, who, tho ſhe damn d 
Mankind by taſting the Tree of 
of Good and Evil, can yet no-better diſtin 
guiſh betwixt __— 


The World Ss. Appearance, there- 
fore generally wrong, 


45. 

Wits are generally the _ 
Company a Woman can keep, for their V+ 
nity makes 'em brag of more than they ob 
tain. 

46. 


Pride and Vanity make Women aflect Ad- 
dreſſes, 
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dreſſes, and Company brings them to a Vo- 


labiliry of Tongue, and Pertneſs of Diſ- 
coutſe ; and that paſſes for Wit in a Wo- 
man. 


47. 
When a Woman of Wit gives her ſelf 
much Liberty, ſhe ſeldom fails of loſing her 
Honour, as well as — 


| 48. 

The Deſire of being thought Wiſer than 
another runs thro our Kind; and when A- 
bility is wanting, Affectation comes in to 
make the Vanity more viſible, and the Folly 
more intollerable. 


49- 
It a Woman have a mind to a thing, 


ſhe'll ſoon find a Reaſon to juſtify it, and 
Means to obtain it. | | 


50. 

A Woman that flights a Man for his Mo- 
deſty, is generally won, and undone, by Im- 
pudence. 

= 

Some Women that are very exorbitant and 
irregular in their Vices, are yet æilful e- 
nough to gratifie them. 


| 52. 

Abſence is to Love, what Faſting is to the 
Body; a little may make it more Active and 
Brisk, but a long Abſtinence will deſtroy 

12 Nature. 
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Nature, and hinder all its Operations. 


80 
ſhort Separations, and ſeldom, may render 


Love more lively, and vigorous; but 
and frequent, muſt bring a Confarnpees 


upon it. 


53- 
A great many Women make the Vices of 
their Youth inſpire them with Scandal and 
Cenſure in their Old Age. For we often 
ſee a Woman, that no Man will tempt, turn 
Saint, and rail c'en at the innocent Freedoms 
of the Young. 


54- 

Many Men raſhly accufe Providence, from 
a haſty and ſuperficial view of Mankind; 
for thoſe they envy are not ſo happy as they 
imagine; for when the Father, through 2 
thouſand Fatigues, has by Fraud and the 
Unquietneſs of Avarice, rak d together an E- 
ſtate, in the midſt of Hopes and Fears, his 
Son ſquanders it away among Bullies, Whores, 
Bawds, and Sharpers. He in two or three 
Years often diſſiipates the Elucubrations of 
an Age, and as foolichly as the Father got it 
knaviſhly, the product ot Oppreſſion, in Claps, 
Poxes, and drunken Sickneſſes; and fo the 
Father and the Son meet at the Devil ſeve- 
ral ways; this for getting an Eſtate ill, the 
other for ſpending it worſe. Thus our Faults 
produce their own Puniſhments. * 

8 


er 
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Small Faults are Villanies, but an Exceſs 
makes them Virtues. Thus the Pad is hang'd 
for taking a Purſe, and the Lawyer grows a 
Judge for robbing his Clients of whole E- 
ſtates. 


56. : 

Women are our perpetual Sin, and Puniſh- 
ment; we ſpend our Health on them in our 
Youth, and our Money in our old Age. 


57. 

If we riſe with Bodies, ſure there muſt be 
corporeal Pleaſures after the Reſurrection ; 
for ſince the Organs are not now in vain, 
much leſs will they - ſo when perfect. 

58. 

The Difficulty is not ſo great to dye for 
a Friend, as to find a Friend that deſerves we 
ſhou'd dye for him. 


59. 

The Vices of Princes and great Men raiſe 
more than their Virtues; and ſo more Men 
are rais d by their Vices than their Virtues. 

. 60. 

The Reaſon perhaps why Beaſts are ſel- 
dom or never barren, may be, becauſe they 
are free in their Copulations. 

61. 

None keep worſe Company (except Men 
of Quality) then Men of known Wit; for 
I 3 there 


[ 119: ] 
there are a ſort of Coxcombs, that have but 
juſt Senſe enough to delire to paſs for Wits, 
that ſtick continually to them like Burrs, to 
make the Town think from their Company, 
that they are Men OS 
2 

The falſeſt Husband will not be contented 
to have his Wife _ 

In Love there's no Laren any thing; 
for to ſwear never to ſee her or him we love, 
is by that very Oath to find out a pretence of 
being ſpeedily forſworn, by making uſe of 


the firſt — of a Viſit. 


providence has urn d every Condition 
with a Refuge of Satisfaction; the preſent 
Poſſeſſion of Riches, and Honours, attones to 
the Fool for want of Senſe ; and the Man 
of Wit and Senſe, pleaſes himſelf that he is 
no Fool in Cloath of Gold. The Thred- 
bare Author is content to reflect, that the 
Rich Miſer dies in a ſhort time, and that all 
his Honour and Glory is bury'd with him in 
the ſame Grave, while he outlives Ages, and 
15 not forgot by his prodigal Heir before he 
is cold in his Grave; and fo thro other Con- 
ditions. 


There 


2228 nee 
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65 


will not e Wit, and I 
warrant few more will be guilty 


7. 
Coquets do all . not Eſteem. 


A Paſſion without any Diſturbance js too 
like Marriage. There ade Qanatts fas 
the Pleaſure of Reconcilements; there muſt be 
Difficulty for the Pleaſpre of overcoming 
them ; there muſt be Myſtery not to divide 
with any the Sweetngis of a tender Com- 
merce. 

69. 
Happineſs 1 is only 2 


Want is nothing vn balk'd Defre. 


A Princes Whore {hall be a Companion 
for the moſt Whore gl be poor Whore 


1 a v7 the reſt of the 
I 4 = 4% 
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Sex, like an Infection; fo that it is the 


Wealth or Poverty that makes the Vice or 
Virtue. | | 


o common Methode of Delays and Ob- 
ſtacles in our Approaches to the Fair and the 
Great, are only to heighten our Deſires, and 


make the Difficulty promote our Induſtry. 


73. 
Love, like Faith, will never do alone; 
there muſt be Works in Marriage, as well 5 


in Religion. 


7 4- 

Never make a Friend of a young Poet, 
after a little Succeſs ; for public Applauſe fills 
him ſo full of himſelf, that he has no Room 
for any Body elle. | 


*% 


5. 

Obligations with moſt Men are like Flow- 
ers ſweet and gratetul only when freſh ; for 
with the ungrateful: ey quickly fade and 

wither. 
| * 

The Curſe of Poverty. is, that it deprives 
a Man of the Powr of getting out of it; 
tis like a Habit of Sin; for as this makes a 
Man ſurrender to eve inviting Appearance 
af the dirling Iniquity, fo does that make 
us tall under every little unlucky Accident; 


and as the Divines tell us, that all our En- 
deavours 


8 
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it. by a too frequent R 
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deavours are fruitleſs in the one without the 


help of Grace, ſo our Pains and Induſtry in 
tother are ſeldom effectual, without the help 
of ſome generous Friend. 


77. 

If we ſhou'd with a cinical Eye, ſurvey 
every thing, the Spleenatic Meditation might 
lead us to the quitting of Life it ſelf; but 
fince Nature has given us Appetites, and an- 
nex'd a Pleaſure to their Gratifications, 'tis 
hard to find a real Evil in any hance 
with them, provided we do not exceed the 
Bounds ſet by Nature, that is, if we don't 
looſe, or leſſen the Pleaſure ſhe has join'd to 
epetition ; for the Pro- 


ſtitute receive no Pleaſure, or that which is 
very weak, and that extreamly ſeldom. It 
has been objected, that if all that affords Plen- 
ſure be to be embrac d, and that without Guile, 
there wou'd be no ſuch thing as Guilt in 
the World; for there is no voluntary Fact, 
which the Agent is not pleas d with. I an- 
ſwer, That in Religion there are Maxims 
that are Catholic, or Univerſal, and others 
only Topical, and confin'd to certain Nati- 
ons and Factions; of theſe the firſt are only 
obligatory, and eitabliſh'd by Nature; fo in 
the Acts of the Body, and ſenſual Appetite, 
there are ſome which Nature has ſpread 
through all Mankind, and by their Catholic 

Reception 
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Reception prove her their Author; and 
thers the Effect only of particular Circun 
ſtances, and Occaſions ; thoſe are the Chil 
dren of Love, theſe of Hate; thoſe afford 
a ſincere Pleaſure, which we wou'd al 
prolong; theſe a turbulent Satisfaction, and 
what no Man wou'd deſire ſhou'd continue 
for - ever. For who wou'd Hate for ever, 
for the violent and ev'n JP Delight of 
Revenge? But who wou d not defire to Love 
for ever, and poſſeſs t Enjoy. 
ment of ſo din 1 natural a Paſtion ? 
78. 

Great Men generally raiſe their own Ser 
vants from the loweſt Poſt to the higheſt; 
without regar'd to their Merit, to ſhew tha 
they participate of the Blindneſs of that 
Fortune that made them great. 


the 
the 
pul 
ou 


7 9- 

Hypocriſie gilds over a Knave, and make 
him current Coin; like Silver Plates to Brak 
Money; for every one wou'd ſcruple him, 
if he appear d in _ true Colours 

o. 

Men are fooliſhly wiſe in providing far 
future Eaſe and Happinels by denying them 
ſelves the preſent. X 

r. 

The Women tell us, they wou'd not fin} \ 
if we did not tempt them ; and we anſwer 
them, that we ſhou'd not tempt them, 7 


a 
f. 
F 
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their Dreſs and Conduct they did not invite 


| 82. 

Thoſe that can't write themſelves, extol 
the old Authors, and cavil at the new; and 
thoſe that do write, ſtrĩve to leſſen the Re- 
putation of their Predeceſſors, to exalt their 
own. 


| 32. 7 
An indifferent Thing from a Man of Qua- 
lity or Eſtate paſſes for a Wit ; like the com- 
mon pert Talk of Children, becauſe not ex- 
pected from them. 
84. 
An Eſtate with a Wit goes a great way; 
a Song or eaſie tees him up ; and 
his Eſtate ſwells his Folly, by — 4 the 
Flatteries of needy Men of Wit, who fre- 
him in Hopes of Generoſity; but that 
he looſes in the Pride and Aﬀectation their 
Praiſes produce. 
, 35. 
If you have a mind to ſpread a Scandal 
againſt a Woman, make uſe of a Woman ; 
for there Pride and Malice have their utmoſt 
Force. 
86. 


Reward's the Life of Service, as * AS 
Virtue ; for the Grave Counſellor looks not 
on the Strength or Goodneſs of your _ 


us. 
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but the Goodneſs and number of your Gu 
nea's ; and it your Purſe be weak, tis to li 
tle that your Cauſe is Right 3 UD 
let your Cauſe be bad, and your Purſe good 
and you need never fear the Vidory : 


ſo thro all Degrees. . 


7. 

All Men love the Appearance of Virtr 
tho very few Are virtuous; they love I 
Picture, better than the Life; the Shadoy 
than the Subſtance 3 and ſome nigh 
ay. not without Reaſon ; ſince the Shade 
enriches, while the Subſtance makes on 


. 98. 


Your Noiſie Brave s but æ Faux- Brie th l 
Talker of Religion a Hypocrite, and tk * 
active pert Pretender but a meer Won'd-be 
 _ Wk 

89 f 


A Critic's the laſt Refuge of a Pretenda} | 

to Wit. | 
90. 

Tickle ſome Men in the Ear with F latte 
ry, and like Sir Bartlewew Coaks , thei 
Pockets are open to you. 

91. 

A Man ſhou d never puſh the Glaſs too 
brizxly round; for Drinking is but keeping 
Time ta the Conſort of Converſation, and 

| regulates 


reg 
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— res of good Company. 
Tis not now how ouilty; or how inno- 


cent you are; but how much, or how little 
Money you have. 


93- 
I'd never truſt my Body to the Courtier's 
Mercy, or my Subſiſtence to the Clergy's 
Charity. 


94. | 
I knew a Lady that us d to ſay, That 
there was no Excuſe for being conſtant to a 
Fool above a Month. 


25. | 

What Man of Senſe wou'd drudge, betray 
his Truſt, and cheat for Forty Years toge- 
ther, to be a Judge at Fourſcore. 

96. 

In ſpight of the real Merit of Wit, we 
find it ſeldom introduces a Man into the 
good Graces, or ev'n y of the Great 
and the Fair, unleſs it be for a Laugh and 
away ; never thought on, but when pre- 
{ent ; nor then for the Sake of the Man of 
Wir, but their own ; for the Diverſion he 
affords. not he, is regarded. But if you 
wou'd ſcon pals to the Great and the Fair, 
Play you find brings the Footman to the 
Board with the Queen ; if you looſe, you 
oblige with vour Money ; if you win, you 
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command with your Fortune; the Lordi 
your Bubble, and the Lady what you picak 
to make her. 


8 
Never to a reciting Poet, for he 


R 
9 

Your moſt impertinent Fellows are yor 
Retailers of Wit, who deal about othe 
Men's Jeſts out of Seaſon. 


Moſt Women mean no more when 
ſay they love you, than moſt Men do 
they ſay they're your Humble Servant; 
Fitts you with the next ſhe meets, and 
rails at you to the next he meets of y 
Acquaintance. 


E 


2 
OT” 


100. 
Jealouſie is a kind of Camelion, and lives 
on Air ; for if you give it more ſubſtantia 
Food you kill it, i: a ariſes 
from its Aſhes. 


101. 

The Avaricious are only Slaves to their 
Heirs, they tugg at the Oar of Uſury, Ex- 
tortion, and Circumvention, to furniſh their 
Children with Supplies for their Lewdnef, 
Profuſion, and Follies. 
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102. 

Men falſly value themſelves one Sciences 
that are of little Uſe to Mankind; they'll 
waſt their Time in contemplating a petrify d 
Cockle, and inquiring whether it was made 
an Inhabitant of the Mountains by the gene- 
ral Flood, and the like; while at the fame 
time they neither know Man, nor are ſolli- 
citous of knowing him, but at a uſeleſs Di- 
ſtance ; and their judgment's of him are like 
Childrens, of the Figures and Forms of 
Clouds ; for Mankind walks in a Miſt, and 
cannot be clearly diftinguiſh'd at a little Di- 
ſtance ; and you muſt keep cloſe to him by 
Converſation, or you abſolutely loſe fight of 
him. So that the plodding Academic is but 
an Hypothetic Aſs, ignorant of the wiſeſt 
Precept, Know thy ſelf, which is only done 
by Converſation. 


107. 
Knaves have gener illy the greateſt Share 
of managing, if not making Laws; as Fools 
have of forming Cuſtoms. 
104. 
We naturally covet what is not our due. 
105. 
To condemn nothing that we are guilty of 
our ſelves is to loſe the — of find- 
ing Fault with our Neighbours. 


'Tis 


128 J a 
. 106. 

"Tis more Pain to remedy ſome Evils than 
to bear them. 


105. 

Flattery of our Wit has the fame Pow 
over us, as Flattery of her Face has over: 
Woman; it keeps that good Opinion offff 
our ſelves, which is to beget Af 
ſurance; and Aſſurance produces Succeſi 
both in Fortune and Love. 

| 108. 
Fortune maks more Fools than Nature. 
109. 

Who wou'd not look like a Fool for 1 
Hour, or two, to enjoy a Pleaſure of ten 
times that Duration? 

1 10. 

The Height of a Womans Induſtry is bu 
to be capable of Ingenious Fooleries. 
111. 

A Fop's a Fool of Fortunes making, and 
that is ten times more intolerable than one 
of Nature's. 


ſ 
l 
8 
E 


112. 


Men worſhip the Fortune, not the 
Man. 


1 

How vain is the Friendſhip of the Town, 

when a drunken Quarrel, a trifling Diſpute, 

a Whore, or a pair of * 
5 


"on 
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1 
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deareſt proteſting Friends cut one anothers 


"Throats ? 


114. 
There are few private Virtnes, but Hypo- 
criſie micmics to its own Ad vantage; but 
no publick one, it can imitate without a pub- 


115. 

On Obſervation there is a greater Corre- 
ſpondence betwixt the La- makers, and the 
Law-breakers, than at firſt one wou'd ima- 
gine ; and there is yet a nearer betwixt the 
Executor of the Laws, ow the Offenders. 

116. 

A pretty Woman railing at Love, is like 

2 Uſurer railing at Extortion. | 


_. 
Forſwearing the Sight of ones Miſtreſs, 


is a TIRING WERE. 
| 118. 
Love renders all things as they ſhou d be, 
in the Perſo®belov'd. 
119. 
No Man ſhou d to make Love, 


unleſs he has Reputation enough to give 
him Vanity, or Ignorance enough to give 


him Impudence. 


K Love 
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120. 
Love, like Fortune, is not only blind it 
ſelf, but it makes all blind that it favours. 
121. 

There are many Old Men, whoſe Lewd- 

neſs of Mind ſurvives that of their Bodies 
122. 

We puniſh Poverty as if twas a Crime, 
and honour Wealth as if twere a Virtue. 
123. 

The Extream of over-valuing one's ſelf 

is more pardonable than that of undervalu- 

ing. t 
124. 

Tho' the Opinion of the World is gene 
rally falſe ; yet tis more uſeful to 
than all the Excellence of hidden Virtues 

125 

The World's a Maſe querade, where ever) 
one diſguiſes himſelf in the moſt convenient 
Vizor, to conceal his Defects and Defigns; 
and to gueſs at them with Probabilities, you 
ſhou'd gueſs by Contraries, viz. If you fe 
the Vizor of Holineſs, and Zeal, tis ten to 
one but it covers a Knave, a Swallower d 
Widows Houſe, and Orphans Eſtates; and fo 
on thro the reſt of our miſtaken Diſguiſe 


7 
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126. 
The Moſes, as well as ather Ladies 
Pleaſure, breed troubleſome Vermin; and 
thoſe are City Wits. and Poetical Lords. 
127. 

Some Men take as much Pains to per- 
ſwade the World, that they have Wit, as 
Bullies do, that they have Courage ; and 
generally with the fame Succefs ; for they 
ſeldom deceive any one but themſelves. 

128. 

A Woman ſeldom thinks her ſelf too old 

to engage a Heart. 


129. 
Tis pleaſant in Eaſe to remember what we 
underwent in Pain. 


130. 

The Revenge of Philozemus the Poet was 
pleafant enough, who hearing a y of 
Brick-makers repeating ſome of his Verſes 
ſcurvily, their Bricks to pi tel- 
ling them, ſince they deſtroy d his 


Works, he wou'd theirs The fame was 
by Arioſto, for his 
murdering ſome of his Stanza's. 


131. 

In Japan, the Noblemen only are learn d, 
and that gives them ſomething more of Rea- 
ſon in contemning the Company of thoſe, 
that are not ſo, than our Noblemen, who _ 

K 2 ittle * 
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little elſe to ſet them above the common 
Level, but a Piece of Parchment, or an E- 
ſtate. In China too they have the ſame com 
mon Name for a learned Man and Noble- 
man, Loytie. 

132. 

Learning and Ignorance qualify'd with 
Virtue or Vice, ſcems a truer Diſtinction be 
twixt the Noble and Vulgar, than Birth or 
Titles; for Knowledge and Virtue is the 
Source of Excellence in God, the other are 
the Cuſtomary 1 Men. 


Attorney General No made but a ſhort 
Will in Lia, the Subſt:nce of it was, That 
beſides a few that he bequeaths. he 
leaves his ſecond Son a Hundred Marks: 
nag and 500 l. in Money; Exongb, ſays 
, to bring him up in his Father's Profeſſion: 
yok ſo 9 thus, Reliqua mea omni 


primogenit Edwards, d; 
tins r 1 4 + "OY 


The Preciſe may rail at Pleaſure as much 
as they pleaſe, yet I never knew any one 
. Pain, unleſs it were pro 
ductive ot * 


nerally a Cry againſt Vic, 
3 a Man * SL 1 


7 


where 


7 
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where he will not hear Particulars arraign'd 
of one or other; but on Examination you'll 
find, that moſt Men condemn the Vice he is 
not, or cannot be guilty of himſelf. The 
Canting Holder-forth rails at the PlurAlities 
of the Benefic'd Clergy. But why? Becauſe 
he can't have the fame. The prodigal Cul- 
rails at the Uſurer, while he makes him- 
f a Prey to Whores and Sharpers. The Pe- 
nurious Saint rails at Dreſs and expenſive E- 
quipage , while he cheats his Neighbour 
without any Remorſe : And fo on thro our 
ſeveral Vices and Follies. 

136. 

I will not deny, but that Criticks are very 
uſeful, but fo are Executioners and Infor- 
mers ; they can have no Man's Love; for 
how can a Man heartily love the Man, 
whoſe Office 'tis to torture and execute Men's 
Reputation? | 

® 137. 

There is nothing perhaps that is more ge- 
nerally miſtaken than Benefits and Gratitude; 
and the Pride and Vanity of the Benefactor 
often fixes the Brand of Ingratitnde on an 
Impatience of Affronts, and an Uneaſineſs of 
ſuffering perpetual Uſurpation for one Fa- 
vour, I but a licht one; as if a Man 
was to be a Slave to tho Humovrs all his 
Life, becauſe once ___ to them; but that 
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is paying Extortion for Favours, and the Bar. 
gain is too dear to be worth the pur 


ſing. . | 
138. 

Tis hard to find one, that a Man of Spi- 
rit wou'd be oblig d to; for generally Men 
are as ſordid in their Favours, as in their In- 
tereſts ; and remember the Oligation they 
have beſtow'd, when they forget the Re 
turn that is made. 


PRE- 
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PRECEPTS and MAXIMS 
out of I heognis, Phocylides, Py- 


oras, Solon, Simonides , 
Callimachus, and many other 


Greek Poets. 


—. — 


From TI heognis. 


Earn Wiſdom; nor ſeek thou Riches, 
Honour, or Pow'r by baſe or unjuſt 
Deeds. 


2. 

Converſe not with Evil Men, but with 
the Good; for from the Good you will 
learn what is Good, but in the y 
and Converſation of the Wicked and De- 


generate, you will loſe even thoſe Perfecti- 


ons of Mind you already poſſets. 


3. 
No good Man ever ruin'd his Country, 
but when the Madneſs of the People have 
plac'd the Adminiſtration of Affairs in the 
Hands of Men proud of Command, and bent 
to their own private Gain; be ſure that Na- 
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tion will not be long in Peace, tho its pre- 
ſent Tranquility be never fo great. 


| 4- 

'Tis a Mark of an Ill Man, when he loves 
the Gain that comes to him at the Expence 
and e of -the Public ; for hence riſe 
Seditions and Civil Wars, nor will they e. 
1 any Prince that is over 


5- | 

There are Men that deceive one another, 

and turn the Abſent ſtill into Ridicule, with- 

out any regard to, or knowledge of the 

Rules of Good or Ill: Make no ſincere 

Friendſhip with any of theſe on any Ac- 
count whatever. 


6. 
Seem a Friend to all as far as Words will 


do; but impart no Secret of Importance to 


any Man ; for you ſhall find there is no 
Truſt to any Deeds of Evil Men; for their 
Pleaſure is Cunning, Over-reaching, Deceit, 
and Craftineſs to that Degree, that they ſeem 
not Men. 


7 
Never in any thing ſerious conſult a Man 
of no Honour ; but rather ſpare no Pains to 
adviſe with a Man of Probity and Judg- 
ment. 


8. 
Tell not your Secret even to all your 


Friends; 


© A, was 
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a1 ſor the number is ſmall 


of thoſe, that have Fidelity equal to their 
Profeſſions 


9 
In Undertakings conſult but a few, 
leſt your Repentance and Grief ſhou'd ex- 
ceed. 


IO, 


No Treaſure is to the Subject, that 
retains his Fidelity in the midſt — 
eſt Seditions. 

11. 


Few are Friends in Adverſity, who have 
Courage and Soul enough to ſerve your bad 
as well as your — ee 


The Modeſty of en Eye, 
with a Mind which the Love of Gain can- 
not wreſt to any baſe Action, are very hard 
to be found 1 in a 14 of Men. 
13. 

Lore me not in empty Words without 
Meaning, while your Heart is unacquainted 
with the Civilities of the Tongue. 


14. 
love me either with all thy Inclinations 


and Sincerity, or be an open profeſs d Ene- 
my. | 


15. But 
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15. 

But he, that with a double Tongue wou'd 

| to be a Friend, I had rather hae x 

my greateſt Encmy. G 
16. 

The Praiſe that is given to your Face 5; 
but a poor acrifice to Flattery, if in your 
Abſence it is deſtroy d; for he's but a wretch 
ed Friend, who has only a plauſible Tongue, 
but a Mind — 


But grant me, ye "Gods, 2 Friend that 
will bear with my Anger and my Frailties 
hke a Brother. 


r 
{ 
I 


18. 

Leet no Man be fo fooliſh as to court the 
Love of an ill Man; for what Ad van 

can ariſe from his Friendſhip? For he'll nei 

ther help you out of your Misfortunes, nor 

let you (hare his Plenty. 


19. R 

The Favours you beſtow on the Diſho- 
neſt and baſe, are a moſt vain Endeavour, not 
unlike Sowing Seed in the Sea; for the Sea 
will return you no Harveſt, ror the Diſho- 
neſt any Favour or Thanks; they have a 
Mind that is never fatisfy'd ; and if in one 
thing you ſeem to miſtake, or wander from 
their Deſires, all your former Benefits are 
thrown away. 


But 


N 


eee 
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20. 
But Men of Probity have a more perfect 


Enjoyment of the preſent Benefit, and their 
Gratitude is never loſt in Forgetfulneſs. 
21. 
Enter into no Intimacy with the Degene- 
rate ; for many are Friends for. the Trencher 


and the Bottle, but few in ſerious Matters. 
22. 

There is nothing more difficult or more 
necetfary than to diſcover a plauſible Dif- 
ſembler ; ſo nice is the Diſtinction betwixt 
Appearance and Reality, both in Man aad 


Woman, that Experience alone can make it. 


23. 
Be not defirous of Pow'r, wiſh only for 
Fortune. | 
24. 
If we are diſappointed in our Aims, and 
find Loſs where we hope Gain, it proceeds 
not from us but the Gods, who are the Au- 


| thors of both; for we often deſign Good 


and meet with Evil; and when we deter- 
min an Evil, a good ſprings out of our per- 
nicious Counſcls. 
25. . 
No Man can have all thoſe Events he de- 


ſires, for we are narrowly circumſcribed by 


Fate. 


"” IR, 
Man is vain, tho' he knows nothing ; 
| while 
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while the Gods bring all things about accor 
ding to their own Wal and Petre 


The Treacherous ond Cruel cou'd r 
conceal their — from Heav'n. 


All Virtues are 8 in Juſtice 
and all Men that are — Good. 


Heav'n has given Riches to the moſt pro 
fligate of Men, but Virtue is the Portion d 
Few. 


— . lite than t 
grow wealthy by — 


Abundance begets pride and Oppreſſion 
when an ill Man has Riches. Ore 
32. 

id me not with Poverty; for Jou 
hold! the Balance of Fortune, which nos 
falls one way, then another; fo that he that 
now abounds, ſoon after ſtarves ; and the 


Slave becomes a Lord. 


| I 
Avoid the Vanity of Boaſts and Infults, 
ſince you know not your own Fate. 


34- 
Every Man has his peculiar Grief, but no 
Man that the Sun beholds is happy. 


135. Pra 
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| 35. 
Pray to the Gods, whoſe Power is migh- 
ty; for there is neither good nor ill befalls 
Mankind but what the Gods Decree. 


36. 
Poverty breaks a Man of Merit more, than 
things elſe, more, than Diſeaſes or old 
ge. 


37 5 
Poverty we ſhou'd fly from over the 
Seas thro all the Rocks and nd do 
pda do yo tpn Men, binds up their 
a them of their 
Words and Action. cakes 


38. 
A Poor Man had better die, than live be- 


neath the inſſ indi 
— upportable Burthen of grinding 
39 


Men are very ious in the Breed of 
their Dogs, and Horſes ; but if ſhe bring a 
good Portion, an ill Wife vor the Daugh- 
ter of an ill Man, is never refus d; and no 
Woman refuſes a rich Husband, without re- 
— EAN ASAT I 

40. 


Riches have promiſcuouſly mingled the 
good and bad, by wanting a Diſtinction in 
Marriages; and we need not therefore won- 


c 
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the Age, fince the Good and Bad are by m 
ny thus confounded together. 
I 


41. 
Short is the Enjoyment of Ill-got-Wealth 
long that which Juſtice has ſecur'd us ; for 
in ſpight of their eaſie Proſpect, a ſuddain 
Fall is at Hand; for the Divine Pow'r is above 


42. 

This few Men conſider; and many Men, 
tho' they find not their Revenge and F 

niſhment themſelves , entail their Evils on 


34- 
To drink too much Wine is ill ; but to 
drink it moderately, is good. 


44. 

You muſt imitate the Tarand, that chan- 
ges its Colour with every Plant that it ap- 
proaches ; and you muſt learn that WiF 
dom of Manners to adopt them to the ſeve- 
— of the Friends, you converſe 


8 
In our Thirſt of Riches we have no 
bound; for how much ſoever we poſſeſß 
we are (till for doubling of it. 
6 


46. 

That which is moſt Juſt, is moſt excel 
lent. Health is the greateſt good, and to 
obtain what we deſire, the moſt pleaſing 


thing that can happen. 


tall 


no 
tall 


715 
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' 47. 
Tis the greateſt Pain in the World ſor a 
talkative Man to hold his Tougue; and tis 
no leſs Pain to thoſe that hear him, if he 
talk. 

48 


A talkative Man is never a Friend. 


49. 
In Converſation be prudent, and forget 
whatever is ſaid there. a6 


50. . 
Many Rich Men are wicked, but the Good 
are Poor; yt will I not exchange my Vir- 
tue for thei Wealth; for Virtue is con- 
ſtant and permanent, but Riches paſs from 

one to another. | 


51. 
A good Man is alway reſolv'd, and nei- 
ther Proſperity or Adverſity weaken his 
Courage. 
52. | 

The Fool in Proſperity can't diſſemble his 
Malice. 

2 DP 
Give not Credit to Calumny fo far as to 
deſtroy a Friend on a ſmali Provocation. 


54. | 
There can be no Friendſhip, if every Slip 
of your Friend provoke your Temper. | 


3 3- 
| Dwell not too much on one Thing; the 
Medium's Gill the beſt. 


55. Never 
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56 
Never diſcover your Misfortunes ; far 
known Poverty has few Friends. H 


57. 
Speak your Enemy fair, till you have hin 
in your Pow'r; then give your Revenge ne 
Bounds. 
58. 


Govern — and Mind, and my 
always be FO and 8 


is the Mifirefs of many bad 
ſons; for ſhe teaches a Man, againſt his Wil 
Lies, Deceits, — ; 


The World often remits of its Opinia 
of the Guile of an ll Man, when be is f. 


Poverty. 
61. 


Reſpect your Friends, and avoid a perni 
cious Oath, fearing the Wrath of the Im 
mortal Pow'rs. 


Seem not the e of ax Gul 
Man's Vice. | 


63. 
No Precepts will make an Ill Man Good. 


64. 
He that takes Care of my Manners, and 


regards not his own, is a Fool. 
8 63. We 


for 
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65. 
We ought to bear all the Diſpenſations of 
Heav'n * 


Let Virtue be your Aim, and love that 
which 15 Juſt ; nor let any bale and ungene- 
rous Gain overcome you. 

67. 

Waſt not thy Time in things, that cannot 

be effected, nor crack thy Invention about 


what you want Power = accompliſh. 
6 


Force is always _— 


Avoid Exceſs of Ging for that makes 
a wiſe Man a Fool, and uces both Words 
and Actions, that A Man wou'd be a- 
ſham'd of. | 


70. 
Fire is the Teſt of Gold, and Wine diſ- 
covers the Mind of a Man. 


71. 
Poſſcſſion breeds Satiety in every thing. 
72. 
Tis a matter of no difficulty to defame 
your Neighbour. 


73. 
Lis a hard matter for a wiſe Man to put 
ma Word, in the Company of Fools; and 
yet it is impoſſible not to interrupt them. 

L -4. Mortai 


ol 


Mortal Men muſt not contend with ker. 


ven. 


75- N 
To be Rich only, is to be virtuous with 
The Juſtice ot NRadomat bar, 
the Elo. 


moſt Men. 
and the Knowledge ot Syſphas, 


t 
. 


quence of Neſtor, the Swiftneſs of the Ha- 


without Money. 0 


He that has mouth to ſuffice the Needs 


and Conveniency of Nature, is as rich as be 
that abounds in Gold and Poſſeſſions; fork 
Death, old Age, or Diſeaſes, will take nof 


Bribe. 


pier, or the Sons of Boreas, are nothing 


No Man is free * Faults; and he is the 


— ̃ .' 
78. 


No Man ever was, or ere or will be, that 


can or will pleaſe all Men. For Jupiter him 


ſelf, that Governs both Men, and the im 


mortal Powers, 8 it. 


I muit ſuffer 1 my Fate has or- 
dain d me, nor do I fear to ſuffer what my 
Fate ordains me to ſuffer. 


go. Thoſe 
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80. 


1 
Thhoſe that die without Riches, have few 


- Mourners. 0 
1. 
i Wiſdom is better -"_ Pow. 


: Poverty is the * pter of the Mind. 
41 Quit not thy old Friends or nw 
4. 
Tis difficult to deceive an Enemy, but ea- 
ſy to impoſe on a _—_ 
5 
| Theres nothing more unjuſt, than Anger, 
which, while it gratifies a diſtemper Mind. 
injures ev n the Perſon it poſſeſſes. 
36. 
There's nothing more pleaſing than a 
good Woman. R 
7. 


| Much Danger arrives from the Tongue. 


L 2 
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| jo 


From Phocylides. 


w 


—_—— Y 


Pans as Deals, nor pollute thy ſe 
with Blood. 


Grow not Rich by Injuſtice, but live w 
thy lawful Gain. 


4. 
Be content with what thou haſt, and 
— <0 


Lie not, bt fpeak fun. : 


Firſt Worſhip God. next Honour thy 
rents. 


Do Juſtice n 1 
Judgment. « | 


Reject not the Poor, nor judge any M 
unjuſtly. 


9. Fc 
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— { For if thou judge unjuſtly God will 
— 


Avoid bearing Falſe. Witneſs, and fay that 
which 1s juſt. 


S Preſerve thy Virginity and thy Faith in 
al things. 


12. 
Give juſt Weight _ Meaſures. 


5 2 wilfully or igno- 
w rantly. 
| P; 
The Immortal God hates Perjury, without 
Reſpect of Perſons. 

| 15. 
Steal not the Seeds, for whoever does it is 
execrable. 

16. 


Give the Worknan his Wages, and afflict 
not the Poor. 


17. 
Let your Mind ke wha with your Tongue, 
and conceal a Secret. a 
H 


Do no Injury thy ſelf, nor ſuffer any o- 
ther to do unjuſtly. 


Give to a — nor put him 
off till to morrow. 
L 3 20. Give 
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20. 

Give with a full Hand to the Poor. 
21. 

Receive the Exile, and lead the Blind. 


22. 
Have Pity on the Shipwreck d, for Navi- 
gation is uncertain. 


Lift up him that i % Fall 'n, and preſerve the 
Man that 1s — 


The Chance of all Ven is common, Life's 
a Bowl, and Happineſs inſtable. 


25. 
If you are Rich, then give to the 
Poor. 


Of what God has beſtow d on you give 
to thoſe that want. 


27. 
Wear a Sword for thy Defence, but to 
injure no Man. bs 
28. 
But I wiſh thou wer't not to uſe it juſtly 
or unjuſtly ; for if you kill an Enemy, 1 
are not free from — 


Treſpaſs not on thy Neizhbour s Ground, 
nor trample it n, 


The Mean is the beſt in all things, but 
the Extream are vitious. 
21. Hurt 


[ 3 
Hurt not the growing Fruits of the Field. 


32. 
Reſpect a Stranger, 2s much as a Citizen; 
for no Man is ſecure that he ſhall not expe- | 


rience Want e CF. 
Avarice is the Mother of all Evil. 


34- 
Gold and Silver are the Univerſal Decei- 
vers of Mankind. 


35- 
O Gold! the Leader of Evils, the Bane of 
Life, . all things. 


Ohl that Mankind 41d not think thee De- 
firable, tho an Evil. 


For tis for thee that there arc ſo many 
Battles, Rapines, and Slaughters. 
38. 


For thee Children and Parents are Foes, 
and Brothers and Relations Enemies. 
_ 

Be not of one Opinion in thy Words, of 
another in thy Mind ; nor, like the Came- 
hon, change thy Colour with every Plant. 


40. 

| He that voluntarily docs an ill thing is 
Ml Man ; but I will not ſay abſolutely, be 
he whom Neceſſity 2 to it is an ill 


L 4 Man, 
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Man ; but we ought to examine the Inten- 
tion of a Man in his —_— 
Be not puff'd up cicher by thy Wiſdom 
or Riches. 


God alone is * een, and com- 
pleatly rich. 


Afflict not thy ff with paſt Misfortunes; 
for what is once done can never be recall. 


Reſtrain thy Head ; * Yor a Man that is apt 


to ſtrike , oftentimes againſt his Will does 
Miſchief. 


Let your Pons be equal, without Mag- 
e or Pride. 


46. 
Too much Wealth heats a Man, and 
prompts him to Contumel ies. 


47. 
Anger's a fort of Deſire. 


48. 
Boldneſs is deſt ructive to. Ill, but is a 
Help to good _ 


The Love of Vinue is good, but Luft en- 
creaſeth Dilgrace. 


51. A 


* * 
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A pradent Man is the Delight of his 
City. 
Eat, Drink, and ſpeak moderately. 


= _ of the Heavens; nor do 
envy the Seas, but all move in a 
NA for were there Diſcord 
among the Gods, — 


Uſe thy ſelf to —— ; and abſtain 
from Obſcene Ads. 


55- 
Be not fond of Malice, but repell an In- 


jury by Law. 


56. 
Perſwafion begets Advantage, but one 
Law-ſuit another. 


1 but firſt have a full 
View of the End. 5 
3 

Oppreſs not the Poor, with exorbitant Ex- 

actions. 


59. Suffer 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 59. 
Suffer not the unskilful to fit in Judg- 
ment. 


60. 

A wiſe Man loves Wiſclom, and an Artiſt 

the Art he underſtands. 
61. 

An ignorant Hearer is ſelaam much edi- 
fy d. for they never underſtand any thing, 
who never have learn d any thing, that is 
good. P 

2. 


Never make Paraſites and eee 
thy Companions; for there are abundance 
28 Friends to your Meat, and Drink, 
watching ities to fill themſelves ; 
all are diſguſted with a moderate Entertain- 


ment, and yet incapable of being ſatisfy d with 
Abundance. 
63. 


Confide not in the BY ; the Vulgar is 
always changeable. 
»64. 
Tize Vulgar, Water and Fire, are abſo- 
lutely un «manageable. 
65. 
Let your Sac”:fhce to the Gods be mo- 
derate: for the Mean is the beſt in all 
things. 


66. Bury 
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66. 

Bury the Dead; nor open the Graves of 
the Dead, and expoſe that Sight to the Sun, 
which is not to be ſeen, and ſo provoke the 
Divine Anger. 

67 


, * 

Tis diſhoneſt to mangle and break in Pie- 
ces the humane Body; for ſoon we 
that the Reliques of the Dead will ariſe, 
but afterwards they will be Gods: for the 
Souls remain incorrupt in the Dead; for the 
Spirit is the Image of God. But the Body 
we receive from the Earth; and we all re- 
turning to her again are Duſt; but Heav'n 
receives the Spirit. 


68. 

| Spare not thy Wealth, remembring that 
you are mortal. | 
69 


You can enjoy no Riches in the Grave, 
nor can you carry any Money with you. 


W 

All are equal in Death; but God rules o- 
ver the Souls: And the Beggar and the King 
arrive at one Place. 


71. 3 
Man lives but a little time, and has his 
fated Hour; but the Scul is immortal, ex- 
empt from old Age, and lives for ever. 


72. Be 


14 
Be not dexccted ww Adverſity, nor ex ted 
with good Fortune; for otten the 1 , cer- 
tain things in Life are not to be depend- 
ed on. 


5 73. 
ly with the Time, and hight not 


with the Winds. 


74. 
nad bs the Wu n of a l 
per than Steel. ; 


75. 
God has given Arms to every Creature, 
Wings to the Birds, Strength to Lions, 
Horns to Bulls, Stings to the Bees, but Rea- 
fon is the Defence of Man. 

76. 
Wiſdom in Man is more excellent than 


Strength. 
Wiſdom governs Ficlds, Cities, and Na- 
vies. 
78. 


Tis a Wickedneſs to ſhelter a wicked 
Man from Puniſhment ; but there is a ne- 
ceſſary Duty that obliges us to avoid the 
Guilty. 


They often die 3 the widud, who 
ſpend their Lives with them. 
80. Re- 
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80. 
Receive not ſtołn Goods; for he that 


receives them is as guilty of Robbery, as the 


— 
1. 


Give every Man his own. Equality is the 
happieſt Fate. . 
2. 


If your Enemies Cattle are fal n in the 
Way, — 


Tis good to make Friends of your Ene- 
mies. 


84. 
Prepare no Poiſons, Nan Sow ims- 


gic Books. 
35. 


Snatch not too violently the Hand of a 
36 

Avoid both Sedition and Strife in War 
time. p 
7. 


Beſtow no Benefit or Favour on an ill Man, 
tis thrown away. _ 


Endeavour to Live on Part of thy own 


Labour. 


89. There 
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89. 
There is Room enough for aff Men to 
live, if they'll be — 


Labour encreaſes 8 


91. 

Live not a ſingle Life, leſt you die ob- 
ſcurely ; allow ſomething to Nature. and as 
thou wer't begot thy ſelt, ſo do thou beget 
others. K 


92. 

Proſtitute not thy Wife, twill bring In- 
famy on thy Children; for the Adulterous 
Bed brings degenerate Children. 


93. 
A not the Bed of thy Mother - in- 
Law, but reſpect her as a Mother, who has 
ſucceeded thy Mother in her Station. 


94. 
Inc. 


95 
Let no Woman deſtroy the Fruit of her 
Womb. E 
96. 
Let no Van ſtrike his Wife that is with 
Child. 


99. Know 
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99. 
Know no Bed but thy Wife's. 


TOO. 
Avoid all unnatural Luſts. 


101. 

Unman not thy ſelt entirely in the Em- 
braces of Woman; for Love is no God, but 
the moſt pernicious of all the Paſſions. 


102. 


Lye not with thy Brother's Wife. 


103. 

Love thy Wife ; for what can be more 
pleaſing and excellent, than for a Wife to 
love her Husband, or a Husband his Wife to 
Old Age, without any Strife or Contento 


Force not any Virgin without Marriage. 


105. 
Marry not an ill Woman, nor be a Slave 
to a Wife on account of her Portion. We 
endeavour to get Horſes of a good Breed, 
and Dogs; but, like Fools, none of us are 
over-ſallicitous to find out a good Wife, &. 


106. ä 
Marry not too often, for that is to add 
„ 


Be ot nd und ern to your Chil- 
dren, but free and pleaſing. 


108. 


Curl not the Boys Hair, for thoſe Beau- 
ties are fit only for Women. 


109. The 
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| 109. 

The Childrens Beanties is hard to be pre- 
ſerv'd by their Parents. 
110. 

Love your Relations, and be at Peace 
with them. Reſpect Old Age, and Honour 
a wiſe Old Man, as if he were thy Father. 


Take Advice of a Slave, if he have Wiſ- 
dom. 


112. 
The Chaſtity of the Mind, is the Purga- 
tion of the Body. : 
Theſe are the Arcana of Juſtice, which 
whoever obſerves ſhall live happy to Old 


Age. 


—— 


From Pythagoras his Golden Verſes. 


ET your firſt Duty be, to adore the 
immortal Gods, according to the Laws 
of your Countrey, and have a nice regard 
to your Oath. 

Next, Worſhip the Heroes, and infernal 
Deities, giving them their proper Sacrifices. | 
Honour thy Parents and neareſt Relati- 
ons; and gain by thy Virtue the Friendſhip 
of all thoſe that have Merit. Yeild to 
— ts, 


. 
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' Hate not thy Friend for a ſtnall Fault. 

Theſe you ſhall thus obſerve: But endea- 
your to lift your ſelt above theſe Ruben 
Subdue Sloath, Luſt, and Anger. 
Do not an ill thing, neither in 
nor alone; but of all reſpe& thy Self firt. 
That is, fff pay that Duty that it due to thy 
Self, to thy Honour and Conſcience; nor let 
ny foreign regard. mls thee Aer fer this 
Pat 7 IBS: y 
Next, be juſt both in Word-dnd Deed 3 

nor ſuffer thy felt to. get a abit of attitig 
y in any thing, but remember 
that all Men are fated to die 
Let not the Deeds or Words of any Mai” 
impoſe on you ſo far, as to make thee ei- 
ther do or fi anytbing that is prejudicial 
wires. 4; N08 © ee 5c: 8 

Conſider, beſote you do any thing, that 
you commit not a Folly ; for tis the Part of 
a Fool either to do or ſay any thing with- 
out Reflection. 

Meddle only with what will give thee no 
Pain when 'tis palt. 

Attempt nothing, which thou doſt not 
underſtand, but learn all thoſe things that 
— and thus ſhalt thou live the 
moſt pleaſing Life in the World. 

You ought not to neglect the Health of 
the Body, dut obſerve a Medium in thy * 

M y 
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provoke 


, not delicate Food. 
Nor do thou any thing that may 
, but not 3 


Envy. 


Uſe thy ſelf to a 


Be 


= 


35 ini! 
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U 
* 
— — — — 5 
— 


From the Elegie s of Solon the A. 
| thenian 1 


Ye Pierian Moſes, the Dugrious 
Daughters of Olizpian Jove, and Me- 
mory, hear my Pray r. Convey to 
me from the immortal Gods, and that I may 
have a juſt Glory in the Face of all Men; 
that I may be pleaſing to my Friends, and 
painful to my Enemies; venerable to thoſe, 
and terrible to theſe. | 

I own my Deſire of Men. has 1 will 
not become Maſter of it unjuſtly ; for Ven- 
geance will certainly overtake me. 

Thoſe Riches that the Gods freely be- 
* ling, bu = which Men 
purſue thro” Injut as are toge- 
ther by unjuſt Arts and Labour, 0 Miſenes 
and Inquietudes ſoon- mingle with them, 
3 theſe ariſe from {mall Beginn 


for Calamity in its Birth is little, 

oy * the End ſwells to an enormous 
Weight; for the unjuſt Actions of Men are 
of a (bort Duration? But Jupiter inſpects the 
Ends of all Men, ende like a Storm that 
1 burns 


nings, like 
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burns down all before it. Such is the An- 
2 Jove ;, En MAIER 
tor every Trifle. 


deeds of the Authors of their 


which he won of mane 
That 'tis of no Importance 
— fare alike; 


be good, Opinion every one is too apt to 
entertain, T he meets with ſome 
which make him repent ; but till then he 
* 
Hope. All things are govern' Provi- 
dence; for when the wiſeſt Men have with 
all the Precaction ima undertaken a 
thing, the Event prove pernicious : A- 
nother, whoſe Methods and are 
weak and fooliſh, God ſhall give Sacceſ 


in all things; an Immunity, as | may fay, from 
his Ignorance. 

Our 5 is oſten loſt by Great 
Men, and the People by their Inſolence of- 


2 


. 4.2. & ah 
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ten throw themſelves into the Slavery of a 
Tyrant. 

No Man is happy, but al: are Evil. | 


The Will of the Gods is obſcure to all 


is always 
of Men is 
like the Generation of the Leaves of the 


: 
2 


1 
D 


* 
* 
- . 
% 


: 
x7 


1 
5 


. 


7 


y Days. 
poſſeſs nothing better than a 
good Wife, nar worſe than an Ill One. 


M 3 


P 
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On Humane Life. 1 


Upiter, O my Son, that thunders aloft in 
& Sky, has the Pow'r over the End of 

all things, thay are made. and diſpoles of them 
as he pleaſes. Nor is the Mind in the Power 
of frail Men, but we all live to a Day, ac- 
cording as God has foredoom'd; tho* every 
one 15 intent on the y Work, he has un- 
dertaken, with a = and raſh CO 
Some expect the coming Day, others the re- 
Year ; ; and ſcarce any Man but pp 
miſes hi-aſelf another Year of Life to corfie, 


pleaſing, and repleniſh'd with Riches and 
Happi that the paſt has not afforded. 
But wyretefied old Ages firſt ſeizes thoſe, and 


theſe are deſtroy d with grievous Diſtempers. 
War kills ſome, while others in the 
Ocean ; ſome madly fly the Glaring 
Light of the Sun by a voluntary Death. Thus 
no ſort of Evil is Humane Life free from, but 
the bad Chances of Men are inſinite, and their 
Loſſes and Calamities unſpe But if 
he wou d but liſten to me, Man ſhou'd not 
love his own Evils, nor be tormented by a 
fooliſn Application of the Mind to Grief 
and Diſquiets. 

There is no Man lives without Trouble or 


Fault. 
Death 
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Death overtakes 

22 the Conqueror; and he 
| Battle mot evade hi 

: No wiſe Man wou'd think of = 

> Dd Give & Bape a Man, that 


dy is loſt, and they have 

. all 

— me: But the ing I have Ew 

n without Vi- 
e cannot prefer a Man ; nor Virtue without 


— rw 


— 
* — Z——— — 
* * 


From ſeveral of the Greek Poets. 


Good Man i 
A . 
We 
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The Events of Good Counſels are good. 
| Time is the Diſcoverer of a Man's Man- 
ners and Inclinations. 

Neither leara nor do an ill thing. 

He can never be thought a wile Man that 
errs twice in the ſame thing. 
Have not thy Hand in Miſchief. 
He that is ignorant. fins not in being ſo. 
Neceſſity is the Mother of many Crimes. 
| Neither hear or ee any thing, that is i 


decent. 

Tis better to have our Body ſick, than our 
Mind. 
Virtue's the beſt Defence. 

Temperance is the Store-houſe of Vir- 
tues. 


Take what Care you can of your Mind. 
Whoever forgets a Benefit is ungrateful. 
Moſt Men forget Benefits receĩv d. 
The Favours ſoon grown old when once 
the Gift's * ECD 
There is no Treaſures as 4 
Favour beſtow'd. 
Thou, that haſt receiv'd a Benefit, watch 
thy Opportunity to make a timely and wel- 
come Return. 
Beſtow as many Favours, s your Pow . 
will permit you. 


Forget the Favours you do, but remember 
A 


thoſe you receive. 
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A King is the living Image of God. 
Every Man condemns ls own mannner 


of li 


ALE without the Benefit of Fortune, 
is no Life. 


The ttarth brings forth all things, and to 
the Chord all chingpremen, 


A Fools Labour differs not from ide 
ne 


Confideration makes our Labours of uſe. 
Ml Counſel is the Mother of 1 


A fingle Life is free from 
1 that's about to Marry, makes haſt to 


epentance. 
Marriage is a defireable Evil. 
Ere you marry caſt an Eye on your 


. 
the Womans Manners, 


not 


a 
Believe when you marry, that youre a . 
Slave for Life. 
A 


poor Husband is the moſt unhappy of 
Humane Kind. 
Love the Company of old Men. An old 
Man m—_ young is very troubleſome. 
Gray Hairs is moſt commonly the mark 
of Time, more than Prudence. 

Honour your Parents above all things. 


Honour 
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Honour thy Parents, and do good to thy 


Relations 
fortunate, as long as 


Believe thou ſhalt be 
thou knoweſt thy Parents. 
Prudent Parents are great Gods. Look on 
or Parents as DS 
ood Father not Indignation 
al his Son. 


1 Life to Man. 
Sience is the beſt Ornament to a Woman. 
A good Woman looks after her Houſe. 
Honeſty is more ornamental to a Wotnan 
than Gold. 
A juſt Woman is the Safety of Life. 
Tis no eaſy matter to find a good Wo- 
man. 
Tis ſafer to bury, than marry a Wife. 
Truſt not thy Life to a Woman. 
In Woman you can find no Faith. 
By Woman the whole World is undone. 
— is a Store-houſe of Mi- 
ie 
E 
A Wife, without a Dow'r, has no Liberty 
of talking. 
Woman to Man is 2 Miſcheif. 
Woman is a domeſtic Tempeſt. 


A beautiful Woman 1s always proud. 


How frail is the Nature of Woman-kind ? 
The 


1711 

The People is violent without a Mind to 
conſider. 

The Reward of the Labours of a juſt 


Van never fails 

To obtain the Character of a juſt Man, 
Man, you muſt do good. 

The End of a juſt Life is good. 

Be rather juſt than Uſeful. 

The Man that deals juſtly will have God 

In the Sentence thou 

antage, but Juſti 

The Manners of a Juſt Man are the moſt 
valuable Poſſeſſions. 
thy Name when thou dy ſt. 

Labour more for a good Name, than 

There's. nothing more deſpicable than 
vain Glory. | 
happy, ſome unhappy. 

Add not to the Miſeries of the Unfortu- 


'tis not enough that you do not hurt any 
Be Juſt, that you may find Juſtice. 
for his Alk.iter. 
not Adv _ 
Make it thy Endeavour to leave Glory to 
Riches. 
There's a Neceſſity, that ſome ſhou d be 
nate. 


Misfortunes are born of Pleaſure. 
Infult not a Man in Misfortunes, for all 
are ſubject to Chance. 


Never 


fore wiſer, than the Will of God wou d 
have you. 

Adore God, and all you do ſhall be by 
Divine Inſtinct. 

Let Piety be thy Diſcourſe and Leſſon, 
God hears Juſt Prayers. 
An old Man in Love is the greatſt 
fortune. | a 

Hate not always. 3 
Puniſh thy Enemies, but not to thy detri- 


ment. 


IF 
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If thou trult not thy F thou wilt 
not ſuffer. 


If you defire to live, deſerve not Death. 
Life is deſpicable when unfortunate. 

All Men wou'd be great if they cou'd. 
1 Pleaſure begets Misfortunes : 
for all our Di almoſt derive them- 
ſelves from 


" Death s more Elite than a im 
A Man oughe to live free from Pain, or 


to die happily. 
Make not a Jeſt of the Dead, fince thou 
muſt die. 


Tis better not to live, than to live miſe- 


God loves him that dies in his Youth. 
Death is no Evil, but to die baſely is. 
He that has God of bis ſide, docs all 
things with Eaſe. 
Our Mind is a God in every one of us. 
God is every where and ſees all 
That which nouriſhes me, I eſteem a God. 
A talkative Phyſician, is a ſecond Diſeaſe. 
Abundance of Phyſicians is a ſure way to 
Death. * [$4 
Time is more pow'rful than Laws. 
Pray always for Opportumty. 
Time's the beſt Judge of our Lives. 


Live 
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Live not by unlawful Gain. 
Every one wou d be rich if he cou d. 
Propoſe not Gain to thy ſelf in all thou 
Avoid diſhoneſt Inclinations, and diſho- 


God brings the wicked to Puniſhment. 
Mortal Man cannot eſcape Divine Puniſh- 


ment. 
all things 


The Eye of Juſtice ſurveys 
Hope no to be ahrays med. if thou 


The Eye of God is ſharp to fee a —4 
Quit not a Certainty. for an 


— Avoid al that may moleſt the Tranquility 
Life. 
Grief and Life are a ſort of Relations 


Tis very difficult for a Man to live with- 
Grief 


out Sorrow. 
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Grief is often the Mother of Diſeaſes. 
The know no Grief. | 
A great of Wine produces but a lie- 


le Wiſdom. 
d to what's to come. 


Have a | 
There is no ſafe and certain Deliberation 
on what 15 to come. = 
Let what is to befall me agreeable ra- 
ther 0 my Heppineks, than Will. 
n 
ou endeavor to pleaſe all 25 
es hy E — 
To know is always advantages 
in thy Youth eren Ol Ag: thi 
Give thy Y to the Study of 
that may be uſeful. | 
Silence, not Talk, is proper for Yoath 
for they ſhou'd liſten to the Diſcourſe of 
Men in Years. 3& 
Tis honourable to obſerve the Laws of 


Country. 
Law is feeble, when Force tes pit. 


Succour Strangers, * the Favour may 
once be return d. 
Be a faithful "thy Gueſt hoſthe 

Never afiroot thy Owen tho there are 


be occaſion. 
Modeſty 
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W 


vel reſines the Liſe. 


Mind not the Oaths of the Diſhoneſt. 
Believe not that thou canſt hide thy 
1 

Avoid Swearing, tho thy Oath be juſt. 

Curb thy Anger. Be (low, not prone to 


. 


abundance of Evils. 
Anger is an unſafe Counſellor. 
Bear with the Anger of a Friend. 


Learning's a Poſleſſhion that no Force can 
take from thee. 


Learn thou by other Men's Evils, not thy 
own. 


— Man carries his Riches about 
thee Learned. 
Tis Prudence to learn what thou art ig- 
norant of. 
— 15 n 


eln without Judgnene is 2 mer 


© We al anker Elves ar o gre Cour 
ſel to others, yet know not our own Er- 


Poverty 
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Poverty makes many a Man ingrate ful. 

Honeſt Poverty is better, than guilty 
Wealth. 

A wiſe Man alone. can bear Poverty. 

Poverty levels the Nobleman with the 
People. | 

There is no Burden fo inſupportable as 
Poverty. 

A poor Mans Reaſons have no Weight. 

Truſt yot to every Man. 

Shun Avarice, and obſerve a Mediocrity. 
Avarice is the moſt pernicious of humane 
Evils. 

Remember when thou art Rich, that thou 
help the Poor. 

He that has Money, ne're wants Friends. 

Make not too much Speed to be Rich, 
leſt Poverty ſoon overtake thee. 

Make not thy Riches thy Security in In- 

e. r 

Sloath and Negligence will make 2 Rich 
No juft Man was ever Rich on a ſuddain. 
Gold lays all thin nay, ev'n the 
Gates of Hell. th: 

Look not with a curious Eye on thy 
Neighbours Misfortune. 

A Multiplicity of Buſineſs brings forth a- 

bundance of Cares. 


N A 
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A Diſhoneſt Man is unhappy in the midſt 


ot his ine ls. 


Shun with Carc the Converſation of the 


Diſhoneſt. 
Diſhoneſty is a thing without Reaſon. 
A wicked Man has no 
Avoid a Knave, as long as you live. 
No Man will own himſelf Diſnoneſt, tho 
he is ſo. 

The Manners of a wicked Man, wreſts 
Nature from it true Bent. 

The Proſperity of the Wicked is tlie "Un 
of Providence. 

A Converſatiag with the Wicked will ren- 
der you Wicked. 


2—— — —— — — 


The Rewards of the Wicked bring no 


Advantage. 


A wicked Man is puniſh'd both in this 


Life, and after Death. 

Never make a Friendſhip with him, that 
is Diſhoneſt. 

Evil Converſation good Manners. 

If you take not Care of things of leſs 
Moment, you will loſe things of greater 
Conlideration. 

Set every where a Guard on thy Tongue. 

Dannge is always the Child of a fooliſh 
Tongue. 

Many have ow'd their Ruin to their 
Tongue. 


Be 


2 — ce. — (— — 
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Be either ſilent, or ſpeak ſomething, that 
is better than Silence. 

A great many things are to be anſwer d 
with Silence. 

The Tongue's the Mother of abundance 
of Miſchief. 

Conſcience is a God to all Men. 

All Men are pleas d with the Honovrs, that 
arc offer d them. | 
Raſhneſs is the Author of many Errors. 
Let not Man ever forget the Mutability of 
Fortune. 

There is nothing conſtant in Humane Life. 
Fortune favours the Wiſe. 
Chooſe rather to be unhappy, than a Ca- 
The Sword wounds the Body, and mali- 


cious Words the Mind. 


While you conceal your Injury, you have 
receiv d none. 
— is the greateſt Bleſſing of Humane 
Life. 
Health of Body, and Vigour of Mind are 
the two ſoveraign Bleſſings of Life. 
- = Man can ape the Puniſhment of 
r 


In Proſperity eſpecially avoid Pride. 
A brave Man ought to bear ** 


calmly. 
Vanquiſh your Calamity by Reaſon. 
N 2 


We 
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Misfortunes than bear our own. 
Leet not the Poor envy the Rich. 
Tis baſe to injure, or affront a Friend with 
Deſign. | 
The unfortunate have no Friends. 
Money is our beſt Friend in Misfortunes 


fail not to aſſiſt him. 


You ſhould look on a true Friend as on 


a God. 


Always think thy Friends Suffrings thy 


Own. 


Friend with vehemence. 
If thou loveſt thy ſelf too well, thou 
wilt have no Friend. 
Fly not thy Friend in Adverſity. 


He that has found a generous Friend, ha 


found a Treaſure. 

Never ſtrive to be Judge, or Arbitrator be- 
_ twixt two Friends. 

There is no Man but loves himſelf. 

Let not Anger betray thee to a Diſcovery 
of thy Friends Secrets. 
Let not Anger make thee forſake thy 
Fricnd in Adverſity. 

He 


We with more Eaſe adviſe in other Meng 


When thy Friend is in Mistortunes, then 


Time will try a Friend, as the Fire doe 
Gold. | 


A Friend is a Sight moſt agreeable 
2 TSEcCEY 


fo 
P. 
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em He, that Labours with his Friend labours 
for himſelf. 
All, that is great is obtain'd with much 


Pain. 

He that wou'd be muſt take Pains. 

Induſtry will turniſh an honeſt Proſperity. 
4 How many Evils Mankind owe to Sloath. 
en A Man that is wiſe in others Mens Affure, 
and a Fool in his own, is very contemprible. 
Men are not Judges of h U::d2-frand- 
ing, dot Actions. 

Nature, that was the Cauſc, is the End of 
I things 

Tis a difficult Task to alter a perverſe Na- 
ture. 

Time is the Midwife of Truth. 

Time is the beſt Counſellor. : 

Time is the Proof of an Honeſt Man. 

Return what 1s lent thee, and thou ſhalt 
be truſted again. 
A Man of Senſe hates a Lie. 
Calumny often fixes on Innocence, 
Excrcife thy Mind in Good Works. 


-—_ 2 
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1 


Several Sentences taken out of the An- 
cient Greek Comic Poets. 


Out / Philemon. 


l. | 
A Good Wife is ſubſervient to her Hus- 
band's Will; for a Wife that will de 


fuperior to her Husband, is an intollerable | 
Evil. | 


He is not worthy he Name of an Honeſt | 
and Juſt Man, who barely does no Injury ; 
but he that has it in his Power tc do ill, and 
does not. Nor he that will not be gui 
of a ſmall Injuſtice, but he, that when he has 
it in his Power to get with! nity a 
deal unjuſtly, governs his Mind fo as — 
ſtain from the Evil. 


Believe me, Pamphites, he that thinks to 
pleaſe the Deity with magnificent Offerings, 
is vain, and weakly errs: For he ought not 
only to be free from Adultery, Rapes of Vir- 


gins, the Luſt of unlawful Gain, which is 
often the Counſcllor of Murders ; but he 
ought alſo not ſo much as to covet his 
Neighbour's Wife, or his Goods, or his 
Man- 


ELEC TITS nn mor Fe HW 
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Man-ſcrvant or his Maid-fervant, his Horſes, 
or Cows, or Cattle, or any other thing, that 
is his. Nay, he ought not to covet fo much 
25 a Button, that is another Man's. For God 
that ever ſtands cloſe by thee, and is a Lover 
of juſt, not unjuſt Deeds, beholds thee, who 
forbidsnot thy honeſt Induſtry to live. Che- 
riſh Equity and Juſtice, that's the moſt grate- 
ful Victim, you can ofter to God, more re- 
ſpected by him, than all the rich Offerings 
thou canſt bring to his Altars. If thou art 
not conſcious to thy ſelf of Wickedneſs, 
the Bolts of angry Heav'n ne're will fright 
thee. 


4. 

Fortune, that we make a God, is no where; 

but to the Accidents of Humane Life Men 
give the Name of Fortune. 


5. 

Examin well, and you will find no Phy- 

ſician wou d have his Acquaintance in Health, 

nor ĩs there any Soldier, that loves his Coun- 
try ſhou'd be at Peace. 
6. 

There is nothing but you may arrive to, 

if you can but undergo the Fatigue of your 


Travel to it. 


To have a Misfortune is an Evil of leſs 
Pain, than to be oblig'd to give every one 
an Account of the Particulars of our Con- 
dition. | 

N 4 3. Phy- 
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3. 
Phyſicians never follow their own Pre- 
ſcriptions. 


9. 
How fick is the Phyſician, that has no 
Patient 
10. 


He that ſays nothing to the 


a Van that keeps you long in Diſcourſe. and 


loquacious. 


— 


From Alexis, Amphis, Anaxan- 
drides, Antiphanes, Apollo- 
dorus, and Diphilus. 


r. 
Here 1s no Caſtle, no Fort fo difficult 
to be kept, as Woman. 


2. 
A Man naturally avoids the Place where 


he has met a Misfortune. 


3. 
He that will not believe an Oath, is one 
that eaſily breaks one himſelf. 


4. A 


1 
he ſpeaks but two Syllable's, is to be look d 
on as a Talkative Fellow. On the contrary, 


fays all to the purpoſe, you muſt nor think 


— — 
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4. 

A Man that Diſcovers a Secret, is either 
Diſhoneſt or Talkative. If for the hope of 
Gain, he's unjuſt; 1f without it, he's a 
Tatler : But he is equally diſhoneſt, winch 
ever is the Cauſe. 


We may conceal al things but Love and 
Drunkenneſs, for the Eyes * Tei e 
tray them beyond — 


Grieve not too wh fer thy dzad Relati- 
ons, for tizy ne gon bur befote to that 
inn where we m A 2!! take | g dcur Loagings 

together in 4 liule 1 


Proſperity is the Teſt of a Man's Inclina- 


tions; for he that will do a baſe thing in 
the midſt of Plenty, what wou'd he not 


commit in Poverty ? 
8. 


- He is the Penſioner of Death that lives by 


Yg. . 

To what end do Men deſire ſich enor- 
mous Heaps of Wealth, if not to aſſiſt their 
Friends, want, and to piant the Fruit 
of Favour or Gratitude. For the Plcaſures 
of caring and drinking are common; nor 
can the ſeafon'd and elegint Diſhes of the 
Great futrsfy Hunger berter, than the plain 
Food of the reſt of Mankind. 

10. Our 
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10. 

Our Doors are faſten d with Bars, Locks 
and Bolts; yet no Carpenter yet fo ſecur'd a 
Houſe but an Adulterer, and a Cat wou d get 
in. 


No Man ought to deſpair i in Misfortunes, 


but always to hope that better Days will 
come. 
14. 
Poverty is the happieſt Fate, for that 1s 
under no Fears of a worſe Fortune. 


From Menander. 


1. 


E beſt to ſpeak Truth at all times, for 
that is of the greateſt Force for the 
Security of this Life. 
2. 
We take Care to lay in Proviſion ſor 
Four Days Voyage, and yet neglect thoſe 
Stores, which we ſhou'd lay up for Old Age. 


3. 
All Animals are happy, and much wiſer, 
than Min. And firſt, look here on this Aſs, 
tis true, his Fortune is very hard, yet he 


ſeeks out no ill Fortune for himfcif but 
bears 


— — 
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bears that with Paricyc2 that Nature has 
thrown him into; but we, not content with 
thoſe Evils,that Neceſſity impoſes on us, u 
luntarily ſcck out, and ſollicit abundance ot 
Mistortuncs we might avoid. It any one 
happen to Sneeze, Superſtion gives us Pain: 
On a Word out of Joint, we arc tortur'd 
with Anger. We are frighic4 at our 
very Dreams. and tremble at noCt!rnal Voi- 
ces. Our Laws, Decrees, Contentions, 
Suits, and all theſe things are Evils, that we 
have induſtriouſly added to thoſe which 
come by Nature to us. 


4. 

He that is apt to liſten to Calumny, is ei- 
ther a Man of ill Principles, or of a very 
Childiſh Underſtanding, 

5 

The Stone you hive thrown, 1nd the 
Word you have fpoke, are <£qualiy in your 
Pow'r. 

6. 

He is to be look d on the moſt Excellent, 

that can bear the moſt Injuries. 


7. 
There is nothing more pernicious, than 
the Deſire of another Man's Goods; for 
thoſe, who endeavour ro obtain that, which 
is another' , are often decetv'd in their Ex 

tions, make an Addition to their Polictiions, 


by his own. 
| D. Theſe 
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8. 
Theſe three Motives we have for Action, 
Neceſſity, Law, and Cuſtom. 


9. 

Immoderate Wealth breeds Arrogance, 
and often corrupts the Manners from their 
primitive Goodneſs. 


IO. 
He, that Condemns without hearing the 
Cauſe diſtinctly, is diſhoneſt by a guilty 
Credulity. 


11. 
Neceſſity has perverted many an honeſt 
Man into a Knave. 


— — 


From Eubulus and Timocles. 


O Men of Prudence I fill but three 
Glaſſes; one for Health, the ſecond 

tor Love and Pleaſure, the third for Sleep; 
and 2 wife Man, after the third Glaſs will re- 
tire home. For the fourth Glaſs is not 
mine, but of Intemperance, the fifth is of 
Noile, the ſixth is of Madneſs, and brings 
forth Quarrels and Frays. 
Obſerve me well, and judge if what I ſay 

be to the : Man is by Nature ſubject 
to vario Evils, and Life brings with it 
many 
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many Cares, and Diſquiets ; yet here is this 
Eate to his Misfortunes, that when a Man 
turns his Eye to the Sufferings of others, he 
will forget the Heavineſs of his own. Firſt 
confider how great Advantages the Tragic 
Poets give, when in P we behold the 
wretched Penury of Telephas, we bear our 
own with the greater Eaſe. The Madneſs 
of Hercules will moderate the Infirmities our 
own Senſes may be ſubject to. Let him that 
is blind conſider OEdipns ; and he that has 
loſt his Children, may draw Comfort from 
the Fate of Niobe. He, that is Lame. may 
look on Ph:loFetes ; and he that bends be- 
neath the weight of a wretched old Age, 
ſhou'd turn his Eyes to OEzeus : For who- 
ever ſees another in greater Diſtreſs than 

himſelf, begins to think his Miſeries more 
light, than they were beforc. 
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